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Lesson Calendar 


1. July 5.—Israel Asking fora King. .......-. 1 Sam. 8 : 1-10 
2. July r2.--Saul Chosen King... ....:.. 1 Sam. 10 : 17-27 
3. jury 19.—Samuel’s Farewell Address... .. . 1 Sam, 12 : 13-25 
4. July 26.—Saul Rejected as King . . . . . +» 1Sam. 15 : 13-23 
5. August 2,—Samuel Anoints eee dvs ee 1 Sam. 16: 4-23 
6. August 9.—David and Goliath .. .-...... 1 Sam. 17 : 38-49 


August 16.—Saul Tries to Kill David. . 
August 23.—David and Jonathan » + + + > . 1 Sam. 20 : 12-23 
. August 30.—David Spares Saul . . .~ .1 Sam, 26 : 5-12, 21-25 
10. September 6.—Death of Saul and Jonathan. . . . 1 Sam. 31 : 1-13 


. 1 Sam. 18 : g-10 


o 


11. September 13.—David becomes King... .. . - 2 Sam. 2: f-1o 
12. September 20.—Abstinence from Evil : Temper- 
Se Be a!) 6. bt > 4. S98 wo. 0.0 66 emp © 0 1 Pet. 4: 1-11 


13. September 27.—Review. 
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Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


. Saul tries to kill David 
The evil spirit 


Monday.—1 Sam. 18 : 1-16 . 
Tuesday.—1 Sam. 19: 1-12 . 


Wednesday.—Prov. 27 : I-Io . . Power of envy 
Thursday.—Psa. 143 . ee ee . Praver for help 
Friday.—Psa. 7: I-11. . . Defense against persecutors 
Saturday.—Psa. 56 . . Trust and fear not 


Sunday.—Psa. 118 : 1-17. . Help in trouble 
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Immortality 
By Bertha Gerneaux Woods 


F THERE had been no message left, no scroll 
Of faithful yellowed parchment to unroll 
The life of him who dwelt at Nazareth, 
Who loved and died, and triumphed over death,— 
Should we be comfortless, and call this life 
A little space for pain and fruitless strife, 
For longings unfulfilled and grievings sore, 
With lastly death’s undoing, nothing more ? 


God's ways, we read, are past all finding out, 
Unsearchable ; yet were there room to doubt 

A life completing this, though there had been 

No ancient record left on stone or skin ? 

For scanning close love's eyes, we*heeds must see 
Outshining from them—*“ Immortality.” 


Takoma Park, D. C. 


The entire list of the International Lessons for 1904 will 
be found in this issue. 
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The Crime of Complacency 

No man has a right to be satisfied with what he 
has done. A famous artist was once found by a 
friend gloomily contemplating his last painting. ‘«I 
see nothing wrong with it,"’ said the friend. ‘ Nei- 
ther do I,’’ replied the artist. ‘I’m satisfied, and— 
L shall never paint another great picture."’ The 
same truth was in the mind of a grand old veteran in 
Christ's cause, who said, when congratulated on the 
manifold achievement of his life: ‘‘It is not what 
I've done that I think of, but what I ve left undone.”’ 
As Robert Browning wrote : 
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Life has no place for satisfaction in well-doing. 
On the earth the broken arcs ; only in heaven a perfect 


round,’’ 
aK 
Good Out of Blunders 


_ What we intend to do is an indication of our 
Spirit and purpose. We are ourselves responsible for 
our words and acts as we endeavor to have them 
effective for good or ill. But God is ever working in 
love. He often brings good out of ill, or out of 
thought and speech beyond the best motive of a 
Speaker or doer. A co-worker in Christ's service in 
Cuba notes the statement in these columns that Em- 
€rson's search for truth made discoveries which are 
helpful to those who think far more of Christ than he 


did. Then she wisely adds : ‘‘ How that is continu- 
ally done in this world has been illustrated to me for 
years. One who makes a true picture of anything in 
the universe, —a leaf or a flower, a shell, a landscape, 
a cloud or a star, an agony, a joy, or any such thing, 
—may and must reveal to some others more than he 
himself has seen.. A child describing in a childish 
way some new flower might, without knowing it, give 
valuable information to a botanist."’ How good is 
God, to use for the welfare of others net only our best 
endeavors, but our very blunders and our poorest 


efforts ! 
yd 
Right Leading and Right Following 


If we see a good example we well may imitate it. 
But we are ‘not to be always remembering what has 
been done successfully. What can be done, we 
should consider. God has set before us great prin- 
ciples for our imitation and guidance. Lord Bacon 
says : ‘* Set it down to thyself, as well to create good 
precedents as to follow them,"’ It is well to tread in 
the steps of those who have gone the right way before 
us. It is even better to tread in a way that shall 
lead others aright, as they are influenced by us. Are 
we leading aright, as we seek to follow right prece- 


dents ? 
x 
Sheltered by Service 


Safety comes to those who serve. The Red-Cross 
flag, honorably used, is, in the naval battle, a better 
protection than the thickest armor-plate. Imagine 
one, in eagerness to save a dear one, going into some 
den of infamy, where temptation flaunted itself on 
every side: for him there is no temptation ; he has 
no eyes save for the loved face he seeks. May 
not such a thought have been in the Apostle James’ 


In the 


HILDHOOD is full of illusions about the neigh- 
borhood folk. The little boy of five has his 
admired friends among the most humble citi- 

zens. He speaks with frank delight of his love for 
the hired man. There is no clearly defined distinc- 
tion for him between the grocer’s boy and the man 
who wears a silk hat and carries a cane,—unless, 
perhaps, he rather prefers the grocer’s boy. Every 
man is noble. Every woman is of the same general 
sort as mother. 

A little boy, who had been taken to task for his 
wrong-doing, was listening intently to a description of 
the right way to do things, and it slipped out that 
even big men had to be careful. Up came the won- 
der-struck face with wide-open eyes, and out came 
the question, ‘‘ Do men ever do wrong?’’ Here was 
an idol shattered already, an illusion dispelled. 

The childhood estimates of others are not based upon 
an all-round knowledge of the world. They rest upon 
an appeal to the child's sympathies, to his limited 
vision of one in whom there is a quality he loves. 
His social life includes all classes of society freely 
mingled in his mind, and represented there solely by 
the qualities that make individuals acceptable to him. 
He cleaves to the tramp who gives him candy; he 
repudiates the banker who gives him a scowl; the 
servant who is kind has more of his love than the 
mother who is indifferent. God has not allowed the 
soul-windows to open wide upon the world at first. 

It is a long time before a child is willing to distrust 
one who has had his love. Something radical, deep, 
hurtful, and grim must come to pass before his con- 
fidence is shaken. And even then it takes years of 
such experiences to make a cynic out of the growing 
boy. He longs to keep his illusions. Were they— 





mind when he wrote that he who saved ‘‘a soul 
from death’’ should ‘‘cover a multitude of sins’’ ? 
Perhaps he thought not only of the way such a 
gracious work would cover sins from God, but as 
well how it would cover the sins into contact with 
which he was drawn from the thought and know- 
ledge of the man himself who did this work. His 
work of saving would be a fortress about him on 
every hand. It is told of John Muir, the geologist, 
that when others were terribly frightened by the great 
earthquake, he was intensely eager, because it gave 
him opportunity to watch with his own eyes and de- 
cide certain geological questions of rock formations 
about which he had long disputed. Soa man might 
be freed, as Christ was, from either knowledge or 
concern about the danger of sin for himself in eager- 
ness for saving the souls of others. Such are of the 
true Israel who go tlirough the burning furnace, and 
there is no mark of the fire upon them, because there 
walketh with them one like the Son of God. 


a 
Why Does a Magnet Attract ? 


Attraction presupposes affinity. If one is drawn 
to another peculiarly, there is a reason, ‘or a cause, 
for it on both sides. When a magnet is held near a 
bit of iron, even a rusty nail, the iron is drawn toward 
the magnet, and they cling to one another as if they 
were parts of each other. But if the same magnet be 
held near a large mass of putty or a bit of soft wood, 
there is no response. There must be steel or iron on 
the one side to give the magnet power on the other. 
True union, or indeed true affinity, is a result of in- 
herent quality in the one drawing and the one drawn. 
The best human fellowship is an evidence and a re- 
sult of God-given characteristics on both sides for 
which we should be ever grateful. 


Current 


are they—illusions? Every one was, and is, in a 
sense, just what the child thought he was. Why 
should another view of the same being shut out the 
earlier and brighter view ? But as manhood comes, 
and the eyes and the ears pick up more of the evil 
and unkind, more gossip in print and talk, the step 
to distrust is easy. How the first slurring thing the 
boy heard about his teacher rankledin him! Howhe 
burned to down the lie! He did, as best he could. But 
the poison had perhaps entered in, and it needed only 
a few other ugly words of the same sort to set him won- 
dering whether there were any truth in them after all. 

Slow as the road is to this condition of mind, the 
way out is yet slower. The suspicious era hastens on. 
Business cares crowd in. How shall one keep sweet, 
and look hopefully upon the next turn of the search- 


* light of association upon another personality ? Will 


the friend of ten years be true ? 


Will the next partner 
stand the test of time? 


And the answer may be, 
‘*Who knows? Let's wait and see."" That was not 
the boy's way. Of course the chum would be true. 
Of course the new boy next door was one of the finest 
chaps that ever walked. But the man suspends judg- 
ment. 

By and by the discriminating faculties develop. 
The man can make fairly correct inferences. He can 
read faces. He witl know, long in advance of any 
dealings with him, the weak points, the dangerous 
points, in the make-up of the man he meets. The 
distinctions between men grow finer. Every art of 
observation, every means of comparison, every vague 
suspicion, enters into estimates of men now. Some 
who were trusted are faithless. Some who were hon- 
ored are disgraced. A few close friends are depend- 
able, absolutely. Yet even these are not loved and 
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trusted by all, for men have grudges, and they pay 
these in the debased coin of unkind criticism and 
mean gossip. 

In all this uncertainty, in all the ebb and flow and 
tossing of the tide of opinion, what hold is there for 
the man who is now fairly in the current? There is 
Jesus Christ. Childhood saw in him the love and 
kindliness that it could cleave to; youth knew the 
power of Christ to overcome temptation, to steady 
one’s purposes, to point the straight way. And man- 
hood knew, before it got confused about things, that 
Christ is always truer than the pole star, wiser than 
the longest-headed old friend, safer than the safest 
investment, and aman among men who never gave 
in to the wrong at a single point. 

Here in the tideway, then, there is a sure hold, 
after all. Christ is there. He never is less than the 
best that we thought he was when we were children. 
He is secure. 

It mercifully comes to pass that as our thought 
rests upon Christ we forget about those who have dis- 
appointed us. Our knowledge of them has been very 
searching. We have seen them much as we have 
seen ourselves, broken and blunted, losing some of 
their illusory brightness of surface glamour—but not 
more than we have seen our own lost. How quietly 
the personality of Christ comes in through the mists 
to give us assurance of one eternal clarity, one never- 
shaken, never-swerving spirit in the form of man! 
In our contemplation of him we become less con- 
cerned about others. What matters the mercurial, 
the volatile estimates we have made of our fellows, 
when we come to see the altogether normal Christ? 
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We begin to reapply his qualities where they will fit 
the men we know. This one is hard, but he is 
Christlike in his clean life. That other is thoughtless 
in speech, but he is generous of his time and strength 
in likeness to the Master. Another is disinclined to 
keep his promises without urging, yet even he is self- 
sacrificing and ready to serve. 

So there comes into life a reaction. We return in 
some measure to the outlook of childhood. We see 
now differences between the wearer of the silk hat 
and the grocer’s boy, but we are not more troubled 
about the differences than we were when we did not 
see them. Moreover, we are able to let a man’s 
weaknesses assume something like their proper rela- 
tion to his strong qualities. We are not so troubled 
now about the attitude of others toward us. The 
great concern that besets us, and rests responsibly 
upon us, is the relation of Christ to us, of ourselves 
to Christ. Not that the new attitude toward life 
makes us callous to its human manifestations all around 
us. Weare, indeed, more keenly alive than ever to the 
things we ought to see and consider, but not so sensi- 
tive to the impressions that never should find an 
abiding place with us. 

The criticisms of others bite less deeply when we 
can say, ‘‘ Lordy thou knowest my heart and my life. 
Judge thou!'’ The failings of others rankle in us 
less, when we can say, ‘‘ Lord, grant that my own 
follies may not drag me under!’’ And there is a 
day when we come to be quite calm, and untroubled 
by the world in any way, because Christ has become 
the all and in all. Oh, God of the times and sea- 
sons, may that day come! 
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No attention will be paid to anonymous letters. 


Had God Nothing to do with 
Founding the Kingdom of Israel ? 

There are passages in the Bible which seemingly 
conflict with other Bible passages. Some reverent stu- 
dents, who are sure that if they knew enough they could 
reconcile these seeming variances, frankly con‘ess 
that with their present knowledge they are unable to 
do so. Therefore they wait and trust. Other stu- 
dents take one of these passages in its literalness, and 
insist that that is and must be right, and that if any 
person accepts a Bible statement which is in conflict 
with the one he is defending, it is practically denying 
the truth of God's assertion. A valued Canadian 
correspondent finds a difficulty in the current series 
of lessons that illustrates this common failing in at- 
tempting to explain every Bible statement /itera/ly, 
without any reference to other Bible statements. He 
says : 


I very much admire The Sunday School Times, and almost 
always agree with it. But I just now drop you a line concern- 
ing a matter which might be treated of in Notes on Open 
Letters. Dr. Sanders, in his introduction to the lesson for 
July 5 ["' Israel Asking for a —_ ’*), makes the strange state- 
ment that ‘‘ one who reads hastily 1 Samuel 8-12 receives the 
vague impression that the founding of the monarchy was a 
fatal error. Humanly speaking, however, it was rather a 
necessity and a real advantage. Not until they had been thus 
organized, .. . could they become in any valuable sense 
God's instrumentality, to be used for his far-reaching pur- 
poses. To this end their leaders unconsciously worked."’ 
Again, ‘‘To realize the political necessity of the choice of a 
king, we need to look backward," etc. 

Now we do not receive a vague impression, but a very clear 
and distinct one, that the children of Israel, in their request, 
ran counter to the will and judgment of God. Yet Dr. San- 
ders justifies them, and asserts that they were working out the 
purpose of God. This may suit the evolution theory, in whose 
interests Dr. Sanders apparently writes, but it is flatly contra- 
dictory to the Scripture. Dr. Sanders and God are manifestly 
quite opposed in this matter. 

Dr. Wright, in his article, shows how poses Israel was 
under the old state of affairs, notwithstanding occasional 
troubles. 

The Israelites were not proceeding in an upward evolution- 
ary course. ‘They were, on the contrary, in rejecting God 
himself as their Ruler, as he asserts, proceeding in a down- 
ward course. ‘‘They have not rejected thee,"’ he said to 
Samuel, *‘ but they have rejected me, that 1 should not reign 
over them.'' Yet, according to Dr. Sanders, they were only 
carrying out a political necessity, and working out the purpose 
of God. Can absurdity be greater? 


According to Deuteronomy 17 : 14-20, God had fore- 
told this asking for a king, and had given directions 
as to what was to be done under the circumstances. 
This was the founding of the kingdom of which David 
was to be the head, and in which Jesus, the Saviour 
of the world, was to be the Son-of David. Can the 
Canadian brother so explain all the difficulties in this 
case, by taking any one statement “feradly, without 


considering the other statements? The Editor of 
The Sunday School Times does not hesitate to say 
that he has never been able todo so, Yet he values 
the suggestions of Dr. Sanders in this case as certainly 
worth considering. We have to admit—and it is well 
that we do —that even in occurrences which have their 
start in man’s wrong-doing and evil purposes, God 
often overrules evil for good. 


ax 
Right Faith More than Right Training 


Any writer in The Sunday School Times, either 
the Editor or a regular or an occasional contributor, 
may be in error in a statement made by him in these 
columns. Watchful readers are likely to point out 
the errors which they observe. Again, the writer in 
these columns may be correct in his statement, even 
though an intelligent reader thinks differently. A 
valued correspondent from Ontario thus writes of his 
disagreement, as to a vital truth, with one of the 
lesson-writers whose work appears in these pages : 


In your Notes on Open Letters, would you mind giving 
your opinion on a statement of Dr. Banks’ in the issue of 
June 20? In an illustration entitled ‘‘ Unworthy Children of 
Good Parents,’’ Dr. Banks says, ‘‘A good father or a good 
mother does not insure the goodness of children.'’ I think 
differently. It may be an exploded theory, but.I believe that 
a child can and will be just what the parent desires. Merely 
living right before the child will not make it good, I grant ; but 
I believe God has given to every parent the privilege of bring- 
ing the children to himself by earnest and frequent heart- 
talks. It brought me and others whom I know. 


Whether a theory is ‘‘ an exploded theory,”’ or is a 
current and prevailing theory, matters little in com- 
parison with the question, ‘‘Is the theory consistent 
with the teachings and promises of God, and does it 
accord with the experience of the human race?’’ In 
this case, how is it as to the point of difference between 
Dr. Banks and the Ontario correspondent? God's 
promises to a child of his are conditioned on the 
child's faith. If a child of God has faith that God 
will save him, he may rest confidently on that faith, 
as that faith is made real in conduct. If he believes 
that the promise includes his children, he must count 
his children with himself in his faith, He must show 
or evidence that faith for his children, as for him- 
self, by right acts and words of training. A child 
may be saved by his parent's faith for that child ; 
but a child is not to be saved by his parent's train- 
ing without the faith that includes the child as well as 
the parent in the parent's faith, The best trained 
child in the world may refuse to accept salvation 
when there is no faith by child or by parent. Num- 
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berless instances, both in the Bible record and in 
human history, tend to confirm this truth, On the 
other hand, a parent has a right to include his chil- 
dren in his own faith. And no such child will. be 
lost, even though his parent dies while the child is 
young, and lacks right training. This truth also is 
confirmed by numberless experiences. Right faith 
does vastly more than right training. 


<< 


Lawrance’s 
Question Box 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer here questions on Sunday-school matters—sof biblical 
questions—that are of general interest. If not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally. Address “ Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,’’ The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Marion 








NEW JERSEY.—Will you be kind enough to tell me where 
we can buy cards prepared to be punched, and thus record 
the attendance of the scholars at the church services ?—H.D.S. 

The Hammond Publishing Company, of Milwaukee, 
issues a card of this kind, which includes both Sunday- 
school and church attendance, requiring a separate punch 
for each. 


Will you kindly send me some information regarding lesson- 
helps in Sunday-school? I am a superintendent new to the 
work, with a yearning to do all the good Ican. Samples and 
prices or any helpful suggestions useful in building up an in- 
terested school.—S. M. ’ 

For information in regard to lesson-helps, apply to your 
denominational publishing house. For other valuable help, 
keep your eyes on the advertising pages of The Sunday 
School Times. Write to the Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York or Chicago, for circular entitled, ‘‘ Fifty Best 
Books for Sunday-school Workers.”’ 


ONTARIO.—Is there any publishing company which issues 
small, plain tickets, with the Golden Text printed on them ? 
We want very cheap tickets,—not over three cents for a year’s 
set of fifty-two tickets.—A. E. K 

There is no concern printing Golden Text tickets, at this 
price, that I have ever heard of. The small cards issued 
by the Providence Lithograph Company have the Gol- 
den Text and a picture on them, but they are higher in 
price. The Silent Evangel Society, 522 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana, prints the cheapest text- 
cards we know of, but they are not confined to the Golden 
Texts of the Sunday-school lessons. 


In a class of eight or ten boys and girls, from eight to twelve 
years of age, there is quite a marked difference in scholarship. 
There is a feeling among them, too, that the boys and girls 
should not be classified together. What would you do? 

First, I should separate the boys and girls. Then I 
would gauge my teaching to the capacity of the scholars, 
If it seemed wise to retain those in the class who now be- 
long to it, the questions should be adapted to the schol- 
arship of the students, The bright ones should not be 
allowed to run away with the recitation, nor should the less 
favored ones be put to shame by having undue attention 
called to their ignorance. There are always easy questions 
in every lesson, and difficult ones as well. 


WASHINGTON.—Can you tell me of an organization or con- 
cern (other than the W. C. T. U.) where one can get pledge- 
cards, rolls, etc., and information necessary for a temperance 
campaign ? 

The temperance pledges are issued by the various pub- 
lishing houses, and oftentimes by the secretaries of the 
state Sunday-school associations. You might write to 
W.C. Merritt, Tacoma, the General Secretary of the Wash- 
ington Sunday-school Association. The Temperance Com- 
mittee of the Presbyterian Church, 1319 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, furnishes pledge-cards free in some cases. For 
detailed information in regard to a temperance campaign, 
the temperance department of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union probably is best able to serve you. 


BELOIT, KAN.—There seems to be a difference of opinion 
about having the primaries in the main room during the open- 


ing and closing exercises. 
them entirely separated. 
them from the church. 
F. T. B. 

The sentiment toward complete separation of the pri- 
mary department from the main school is growing very 
rapidly, and in a large majority of the new church build- 
ings being erected, which have Sunday-school rooms at all, 
the idea of complete separation is carried out. If the work 
in the primary department is done thoroughly and properly, 
and is followed up by the same kind of work in the other 
departments when the primaries are promoted, the ten- 
dency will be to lead the scholars toward Christ and to- 
ward the church, instead of away from it. There is no 
queston but it is greatly to the advantage of the primaries 
to be entirely by themselves, It is in strict accord with 
the principles of padagogy as carried out in our public 
schools. There is a delightful sentiment in having the 
little children in the main school, but this is far out-weighed, 
as it should be, by the question, ‘* What is for the best in- 
terest of the children ?”’ 


I cannot be reconciled to having 
I think it has a tendency to alienate 
Please give us your opinion.—MRs, 
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For the Home Department 
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Run by Electricity 


Darwin, Meigs County, Ohio, has perhaps the newest 
thing in the Sunday-school world. It is an outgrowth of a 
Home Department. A vigorous-minded cripple, who has 
been unable to walk for twenty years, conceived the idea 
of having the members resolve themselves into a telephone 
Sunday-school, It was discovered that fifty families could 
be reached through party telephone lines, whereupon the 
cripple undertook to secure the co-operation of as many as 
possible in his new plan. Several families joined in the 
movement. The school meets at nine o’clock, the attend- 
ance is marked, and the session begins. A song is an- 
nounced, and all join in the singing. Prayer is offered by 
one previously selected. The lesson is then taught by the 
one upon whom such duty that day devolves. The session 
closes at ten o’clock. . This Home Department telephonic 
Sunday-school has been in successful operation for more than 
a year, and now enrolls eleven families. An effort is being 
made to reach many of the other fifty homes on the tele- 
phone line. This information is given by Mrs. Lucy Tubbs, 
Darwin Center, Meigs County, Ohio.—from the Ohio 
Sunday-School Worker. 
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“Even a Tramp” 


One day, in response to a knock, a Home Department 
Visitor found a young fellow on the step who was unmis- 
takably a tramp. Her face brightened as she scanned his 
features, and she exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, Jack, where did you 
come from?’’ While Jack was telling his story she was 
studying him with anxious thought. She knew the young 
man well; he had once lived with his mother and brother 
as her neighbors, on the opposite corner of the street. He 
had been known as a ‘‘ bad boy’’ among the neighbors, a 
term which had hurt the mother, who always insisted that 
Jack was misunderstood, and was not really bad. But the 
mother was dead, and the home had been broken up; in 
tramping past, the young man had stopped to inquire how 
the family was, and to say good-by. The Visitor hastened 
to offer him a glass of water, wondering how she could in- 
fluence him for good, In her perplexity, she saw a Home 
Department Quarterly lying upon the table. Doubtfully, 
she took it up and offered it to him. His face grew bright ; 
**Oh, yes, I know that! Mother, Harry, and I used to 
study together those which you brought us.’’ And, re- 
membering the broken home and the absent ones, he took 
it eagerly. Presently he was again on his way, to what 
life the Visitor never knew, but he carried with him, se- 
curely buttoned within an inner pocket, the quarterly 
which he had once studied, with his mother.—Z/izadbeth 
Ferguson Seat, Norwood, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ay . 
Thirteen Thousand Visits a Year ! 


As there is always interest in the accomplishment of 
great organizations, it is well that Visitors become ac- 
quainted with the greatest Home Department in the world. 
The annual report of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Home Department of New York, whose year closed with 
April 30, shows what a vast influence for good such an 
organization can be in a great city. Extracts are here 
given which will tell a remarkable story. Great credit is 
due to the generaling of the movement by the superinten- 
dent, W. W. Hall. That he is a business man will be 
seen by his clear-cut statements which are given without 
** sermonizing.’’ ° 


‘The Home Department, through its various channels of 
work, comes in helpful contact with some three thousand peo- 
ple every week. Its circle of influence, touching life on the 
higher levels, is ever widening. Who can measure the benefi- 
cent results ? 

No less than six thousand lives, during the year, have felt 
the upward pull of this Bible crusade, and it is our joy to note 
the yielding of indifference, and the growing manifestation of 
interest. 

It has required more than four thousand quarterlies to meet 
our needs for the past year. Many of these have done double 
service. 

Twelve hundred personal letters, and more than seven 
thousand printed announcements and invitations, have been 
sent to members and Visitors during the past year. 

Our fifty-five Visitors have made, ia round numbers, thirteen 

thousand calls. Aside from developing interest in Bible study 
and gathering the reports of work done by members, it has 
been the privilege of our Visitors to minister to the sick, to 
care for the dying, to comfort the sorrowing, and to furnish 
temporal assistance as often as possible wherever needed. 
_ Nine members of the Home Department have been received 
into the church on confession of their faith in Jesus Christ, 
and fourteen children have been baptized, and we have 
scarcely begun to gather the harvest. 

Thirty-eight Bibles have been furnished to members who 
had no Bible in their homes. It has been our pleasure to 
grant every request for the Word. 

Two hundred and fifty Gospels and Psalms, beautifully 
bound in Russia leather, were presented as awards to the two 
hundred and fifty members who had studied all of the Bible 
lessons for the year. These little books are highly prized by 
their owners. 








This is the fourth instalment of The Sunday School 
Times’ new Home Department page, which appears regu- 
larly once a month. The Editors will welcome brief, 
striking incidents and fresh methods from readers, and 
will pay for all original matter that they can use. Ques- 
tions on any phase of Home Department work will be 
answered here or by .etter. 

Subscriptions are coming in from Home Department 
folks who are quick to see the new value the Times now 
has for their work. Those who would like to secure The 
Sunday School Times for themselves or their Home De- 
partments will find on page 391 a plan that will interest 
them. 











Through the Home Department we have added two hun- 
dred members to our Sunday-school, and twice as many more 
could be secured if we had sufficient room and teachers to 
accommodate them. We note, too, that the mothers are more 
concerned to have their children regular in attendance. 

The Home Department has increased the attendance upon 
all the services of the church, and deepened the interest in all 
the varied work of our parish. 

‘This department has sustained its own work financially, and, 
in addition, contributed to the benevolence of the church. 
The general expenses for the year, not including salaried 
Visitors, was $400. This amount has been paid, and a goodly 
cash balance remains with the treasurer. 

The unstable condition of residence in large tenement dis- 
tricts makes it inevitable that we should have frequent loss of 
members. But, while this is unavoidable, we are glad to say 
that the daily additions to our ranks more than compensate 
for the losses, so far as members are to be considered. The 
increase comes through the avenue of the church and through 
our Sunday-schools, through the personal solicitation of our 
Visitors, the special canvassing on the part of our Missionary 
Visitors, and rose the invitation of members to their friends. 

At the present time our Home Department army numbers 
over a full regiment strong, and is daily touching helpfully 
many hundreds of lives. Besides our home members we have 
members in hospitals, in the Home for Incurables, in the 
Presbyterian Home, and other institutions. We have mem- 
bers who are ‘“‘shut in*’ from ill-health and members who are 
abroad, yet keep up their reading, sending in regular reports. 
We have members in different parts of the city, and members 
out of the city, and some living in other states. 

Our Visitors meet their classes as individuals, and sometimes 
in groups. One Visitor meets a large class of her members in 
the church parlor every Thursday afternoon, and there they 
study the lessons together, and enjoy an hour of fellowship 
that is exceedingly encouraging and helpful to all. Another 
Visitor meets her class monthly, in the homes of her members, 
—each member in turn entertaining the class. This plan has 
proved a splendid success. Still another Visitor, who has a 
very large class, meets groups of her members in the parish 
house. They study the lessons, and spend a social hour to- 
gether. 

There .is practically no limit to the increase of our Home 
Department membership. The question is, How many can 
we properly care for? It is a question of resources and work- 
ers. With a little readjustment, we can take care of twelve 
hundred members with our present working force, and this 
number will soon be reached. 

By accepting a new member, we assume a measure of re- 
sponsibility for spiritual nurture and oversight similar to that 
assumed in receiving a child into our Sunday-schools. It 
means a great deal more than the delivery of a Home Depart- 
ment Quarterly once in three months. It means the cultivation 
of friendship on a spiritual basis. It means the outflow of love 
and sympathy. It means sorrowing and rejoicing, and in 
many cases, where there is need and suffering, it means the 
extended, helping hand. 


Home Department for Parents of the 
Primary Children 


A new movement in Home Department work is to in- 
terest the parents of the primary and junior departments of 
the Sunday-school in the home school. The ‘institution '’ 
is being pushed by Mrs. J. A. Walker, of Colorado, Presi- 
dent of the Primary Department of the International Sun- 
day-school Convention. The letter and application blank 
used by the Boulevard Congregational school of Denver are 
given below, and will explain the whole method. 


Primary and Junior Home Department Class 
of the 
Boulevard Congregational Sunday-School 


MY DEAR FRIEND: 

The primary and junior Home Department class is 
for those fathers and mothers who cannot attend the regular 
sessions of the Sunday-school. ‘The only condition attached 
is that you study the Sunday-school lesson a half-hour each 
week, and teach your child the lesson story and the Golden 
Text. You are absolved from keeping the promise made 
should sickness or other unavoidable causes prevent. 

If you join this department, you will come into connection 
with the Sunday-school, and will be as much a member as if 
you attended the sessions. Lesson helps will be furnished, 
and you can study, in your own home, the same lesson taken 
up in the school. That you may share in all the privileges of 
the school, an envelope will be given you, in which you can 
plece any offering you may choose to make. This is not 
obligatory, and you can give as little or as much as you desire. 


You are cordially invited’to attend the school as often as you 
can, and go into a class or remain a visitor as you choose. 

The International Lessons are arranged upon a plan, and 
to study the Bible with a plan is far better than private desul- 
tory reading or Study. Over twenty millions of people are 
now studying the lessons prepared by the Lesson Committee. 
By studying with your child you will be of great assistance to 
the teacher, and the mutual co-operation cannot but be pro- 
ductive of much good to all concerned. 

The teachers need the aid and encouragement of the par- 
ents, and this is one of the best ways in which such can be 

iven, 

We trust that this plan will so commend itself to you that 
you will give us your name, and allow our Home Department 
superintendent to enroll you as a member of the department. 

Yours most sincerely, | 


Superintendent. 





Primary and Junior Home Department Class 
of the 


Boulevard Congregational Sunday-School 


I desire to join the primary and junior Home Department 
class of the Boulevard Congregational Sunday-school. 

I promise to study the regular Bible lesson at least a 
half-hour each week, and to teach my child the lesson 
story and Golden Text, unless prevented by some good 
cause. 

I will inform the superintendent if I desire to withdraw 
from membership. 

J ae ear an ee a ee 
Address. 22 w,c ce tees ese 


sith at's. end nie 


* Search the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have eternal! life.” 











‘* A sixteen-year-old boy pulled me up in an elevator the 
other day. I leaned over him, and saw that he had a 
New Testament open, and I said to him, ‘I know what’s 
the matter with you ; you’re a Home Department,’ ‘ That's 
it,’ he answered; ‘it’s the Home Department.’ ’’—/Pro- 
fessor H. M. Hamill, D.D. 


% 
Ask Mrs. Stebbins ! 


One of the most prominent Home Department workers in America, 
Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins, Home Department Secretary of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island, will answer in this column questions 
bearing on any phase of this work. Send your questions to ‘ Mrs. 
Stebbins, care of The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.” If a reply by mail is desired, enclose stamp. 





Does the Home Department sometimes tend 
people away from attendance on the Sunday-school ? 

It does aot. There are those, occasionally, who leave 
the Sunday-school and join the Home Department, but 
were it not for the latter institution they would be obliged 
to entirely sever their connection with the Sunday-school. 
I have yet to learn of ome who has left the school from 
choice. On the other hand, I know of thousands who have 
left the Home Department and joined the main school. 


to draw 


Are pastors generaliy in favor of Home Departments, and if 
so, why? 

Yes. The pastors realize that, do as best they may, they, 
alone, cannot accomplish one half the work in calling upon 
their people that they would like to. They realize that 
through the Home Department Visitors they can receive 
definite knowledge of the places where they are most 
needed. Moreover, the pastors have the comfort of know- 
ing that their people are visited in the interests of the 
church at least four times each year. In brief, they know 
that they can multiply themselves by the Visitors. Again, 
every earnest pastor likes to see his members grow, and 
the Home Department is a splendid training field for per- 
sonal Christian work, and by means of it noble Christian 
workers have been developed from timid, quiet Christians. 

How can we keep up the Home Department members’ in- 
terest in the work during the summer ? 

This can be done by correspondence. Let the Visitor 
write to each member of her class, once a month, during 
the summer-time. Let the answers from the members be 
of a general character, descriptive of their surroundings, 
summer experiences, etc.,—a letter that can be ‘‘ passed 
around.’’ Thus the member who may be at the seashore 
can write a letter of description so that the Visitor can pass 
the letter to a ‘‘shut-in’’ at home, and that invalid can, 
from reading the letter, get a whiff of sea-air, and have 
something new to ‘think about.’’ At the close of 
the summer, the Visitor can prepare a scrap-book of ex- 
cerpts from these letters, and at a class reunion have them 
read. Constant thought of ‘‘ others’’ makes our members 
faithful to their obligations. An Honor Roll is one of the 
best methods of holding the members’ interest in lesson 
study. 
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Secrets of Successful Teaching 
1x. Why We Teach— By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


Author of ‘‘ Ways of Working,”” ‘‘ The Teacher, the Child, and the Book,”’ etc. 


O FAR we have been dealing with matters that 
are in the Holy Place. Now we advance a step, 
and enter the Most Holy Place ; and as we come 

to this matter of ‘‘ Why We Teach,’’ I am reminded 
of the command of Jehovah to Moses when, at the 
burning bush, he said, ‘‘ Put off thy shoes from off 
thy feet ; for the place whereon thou standest is holy 
ground.'’ Now we draw near to the very heart of the 
whole question of Sunday-school work. 

Why do we teach in Sunday-school at all? Is it 
in order that we may make clear the geography of 
Bible lands? Yes, partly. Is it in order that we 
may teach the history of God's ancient people? Yes, 
partly. Is it thatewe may set forth the habits and 
customs of the Orientals? Yes, partly. But all 


This diagram is taken, by permission, from Dr. George A. Coe’s 
Copyright, 1goo, by Eaton and Mains. 


book, “* The Spiritual Life.” 





Age of decisive religious awakening of eighty-four men. 


those three put together are only a drop in the 
bucket compared with that larger benediction that we 
have to offer to our scholars, in that we are aiming at 
their spiritual regeneration,—at that which is funda- 
mental in life, both for time and for eternity. If we 
teach rightly, we teach so that three great truths may 
appear in our teaching, and fasten on the hearts and 
on the minds of our scholars. The first of these is 
that fundamental truth which appears early in the 
Word of God, and never disappears, even to the last 
volume of Sacred Writ,—Guwui/f, man's guilt. Not 
man's incompleteness, not man’s ignorance, not 
man's mistakes, —but man’s guilt before God. 

And here I am reminded that at once some one 
may ask, with regard especially to the younger schol- 
ars, ‘‘Do you believe that these little ones are sin- 
ners before God ?"’ It is customary in conventions 
to call the primary class our class of ‘little lambs."’ 
A minister once said, ‘‘ Don't call them little lambs ; 
call them little wolves.’’ Was he right, or was he 


wrong? It rather jars upon our conventional concep- 
tion of these little ones. Are they lambs, or are they 
wolves ? 


This much is certain: All the wolves of to-day were 
once little children. All the jail-house occupants of 
to-day were once prattling little ones. This much is 
also certain : All the great saints of to-day were once 


primary scholars. Wolves or lambs, are they? 
Neither, exactly. Possible wolves? Yes. Possible 
lambs? Yes. There is the potentiality of the wolf 


in the child, and there is the potentiality of the lamb 
in the child. There is a possible demon in the child, 
and there is a possible saint in the child. So that 
when we face the little ones, as well as the older ones, 
we are facing boundless possibilities upward and 
boundless possibilities downward. 

Therefore I say that we must teach GvILT as one 
of the fundamental teachings of the Word of God ; 
for, if the little ones so soon understand, as we have 
already seen, what it is to be fair and not to be fair, 
they also can understand the shame of unfairness and 
the merit of justice. More speedily than we compre- 
hend, the little conscience is awakened. Not to the 
measure of the conscience of the adult; that God 
does not expect. But there is that in the child which 
soon will respond to the feeling, ‘‘ It wasn't right; it 
wasn't right."' He teaches safely who teaches nearest 
along the line of God's revelation ; for God knows 
the human heart of the child as well as of the adult. 

We teach, however, not to produce the conscious- 
ness of guilt for its own sake, but for the sake of its 
cure ; and, therefore, the second great truth on which 
we place emphasis in the striving to bring these little 


ones and the older ones forward in their spiritual life 
is—GRACE, 

Whose grace? “he grace of God in Jesus Christ. 
Man’s guilt, ill-deserving ; God's grace, ever-abound- 
ing. And we try to make these scholars of ours 
understand that this grace, which really is undeserved, 
is offered to them without money and without price, 
and that the grace of God received into their hearts 
transforms their lives by the renewing of their minds, 
so that they may prove what is that holy and accept- 
able and perfect will of God. 

That grace we exalt, and strive by divine help to 
have incorporated into the life of the scholar, in order 
that something else may appear. The word I now 
put before you is ‘‘ GLory,’’—the glory of the divine 
character, implanted, developed, com- 
pleted. The impartation of the divine 
nature, which, beginning now in germ 
form, more and more dominates the 
life, until at last, through the bound- 
less grace and power of God, all that 
sin wrought is undone, and through 
the second Adam the misery of the 
first Adam isremedied, and we appear 
as sons of God in his presence at last 
perfect. For though ‘it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be,... we know 
that when he shall appear, we shall be 
like him ; for we shall see him as he 
tt 

See, then, why we teach: that the 
scholar may be freed from the bondage 
and power of guilt; that the scholar 
may have implanted the new life ; and 
that that new life may develop until at 
last it has assumed perfectness. Oh, the blessedness 
of it, when we understand why we teach! Oh, the 
constraint of it, as it restrains us from digressions on 
the one side or the other side, and holds us down to 
the vital, germinal point! Oh, the blessedness with 
which this focalizes all our teaching, until it converges 
on that which God desires to have take place in the 
heart of every child of his! 

See, then, how these three words stand ; 





UILT 
RACE 
LORY 











In this effort so to teach that Guilt may be felt, 
Grace may be accepted, and Glory implanted, we 
meet with two great facts: the first, one of great 
encouragement, and the second somewhat discour- 
aging. 

The first, a great encouragement. All experience 
and all the newer paidology teach us that the major- 
ity of those who are converted are converted while 
they are in their teens, the vast majority before they 
are seventeen. Charts and charts have been prepared 
illustrating this. If a child goes beyond seventeen, 
the chances are very small that he will be converted 
after that. The vast majority find the 
Saviour in those early years. 

A year ago last spring, in the New 
York Presbytery, we had a devotional 
meeting. There were present of min- 
isters and elders one hundred and 
twenty men. The theme was, What 
we could do more for Christ in our 
Presbytery. It was borne on my heart 
to say that I thought we could empha- 
size our work more keenly for those 
in Sunday school who were not Chris- 
tians, because of the fact that child- 
hood was the harvest-time. I said if 
I dared I would take a vote to find how 
many of the men there were converted 
at or under sixteen years of age, but I 
did not dare. But one or two men rose. 
I then said, ‘* Well, if you can, rise, 
—any who were converted under six- 
teen,’’ and one hundred men rose to 
their feet. They looked at each other 
with astonishment, for none had 
realized how great was the harvest in 
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our Presbytery from the childhood of forty or fifty 
years ago. In another public Sunday-school meeting 
we took the same vote. There were three of us min- 
isters on the platform, and | turned to one, and said, 
‘* How old were you when you were converted ?"’ 
He said, ‘‘ Fifteen.”’ I said, ‘‘1 was fourteen.’’. I 
asked the third, ‘‘ How old were you, my brother ?’”’ 
and he said, ‘‘ Thirteen.’” The three speakers that 
night were child converts. In a large convention in 
Brooklyn, where there were fifteen hundred teachers 
present, 1 asked the same question with the same 
result. 

Thanks be to God, who gave us the grace as chil- 
dren to become his followers ! and thanks be to God, 
who by his grace has sustained us in our pilgrimage, 
and kept our eyes from tears and our feet from fall- 
ing! This is the encouragement. Oh, can it be any 
grander? What do you ask more, fellow-workers ? 
What more will you demand at God’s hand of privi- 
lege and opportunity tha...has been evidenced so 
many times? And the next generation has got to 
come out of these children in their teens of to-day, 
and I make no manner of doubt that it will come. 

That is the fact of overwhelming encouragement, 
which cheers us in our hours of despair, which 
strengthens us in our moments of weakness, and 
which confirms our faith in the hour of unbelief. 

There is a discouraging fact now that we must face. 
In New York state, with which I am most familiar, 
up till two years ago, statistics showed that two per 
cent of our Sunday-school scholars throughout the 
State confessed Christ every year. The average life 
of the Sunday-school scholar is ten years,—say, from 
six to sixteen, That would, at the rate of two per 
cent of conversions a year, make twenty per cent con- 
verted in our schools before they pass out. Statistics 
also show that about twenty per cent more are con- 
verted during the entire balance of their lives. That 
is a liberal statement. That makes forty per cent 
of our Sunday-school force brought to the Saviour, 
and that leaves sixty per cent going down to a Christ- 
less grave. That is a figure to make us pause and 
sigh. Since the introduction and the pushing of 
Decision Day in New York state, the number oj 
conversions in the Sunday-schools each year has 
doubled ; so that now we may say in ten years forty 
per cent of the Sunday-school force confesses Christ. 
Twenty per cent still continuing to confess Christ 
after they leave the school, we have sixty per cent. 
Still, where are the forty out of every one hundred j 
This is one of the startling facts. One has said, 
‘«Count not your ninety and nine so much as your 
one outside.’ Give thanks to God, I say, for your 
sixty per cent, but then swiftly turn your eyes toward 
the forty per cent that are still unsaved, and that, so 
far as we can judge, will remain unsaved unless we 
swiftly go after. them. 

On the other hand, when we face these difficulties, 
it makes us realize that our sufficiency must be of 
God. Moreover, we are greatly encouraged when we 
realize what may be the value to the world of one 
child brought into vital union with the Lord Jesus 
Christ. In Scotland, many years ago, an elder was 
absent from the communion service, and meeting a 
brother elder next morning, he said, ‘‘ Were there 
any united with the church yesterday?’’ And his 
brother elder said, ‘‘Oh, nobody but wee Bobbie 
Moffat !'’ Wee Bobbie Moffat? But Africa was 


yet to praise God for Robert Moffat, and the world 


was yet to understand what we@ Bobbie Moffat, plus 
the grace of God in his heart, could accomplish for 
the Dark Continent. He, the pioneer along the line 
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of darkness, was blazing the pathway here and there 
for more brilliant successors. But how little that 
elder thought, how little that church thought, of wee 
Bobbie Moffat ! 

How great was the blessing to the cause at large, 
when, in that shoe-store in Boston, Dwight L. Moody 
gave his heart to the Lord, influenced by Mr. Kim- 
ball. See, there Northfield stands on the one side of 
the Connecticut River and Mt. Hermon on the other, 
—Christian educational institutions,—and in far-off 
Chicago that institute for training Christian workers ; 
and those would never have been reared had not one 
clerk's heart been given to the Lord in his teens. 

So these things encourage us again on the other 
side, and with faces expectant and with hope buoyant 
we turn towards our Sunday-school scholars, realizing 
that, by God’s grace, miracles shall yet be wrought, 
and multitudes yet be blest. 

New York City. 
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How Whistler, the Artist, First 
Showed His Genius 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


te THE early days of railroad building in the 
United States, two military and civil engineers 
who were deemed almost essential to the plan- 
ning and construction of a new railroad were Major 
George Washington Whistler and Major William Gibbs 
McNeill. These two engineers, in conjunction with 
other representatives of the directors of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, visited England to examine the 
railroads of that country. Afterwards they were con- 
nected in the building of the Boston and Albany 
Railroad, and of the railroad from Providénce to 
Stonington. 
Major McNeill, and this connected them still more 
closely. For a time they both lived at Stonington, 
my native place, and in that way I came to know 
them quite well, an uncle of mine, Dr. George E. 
Palmer, having married another sister of Major Mc- 
Neill. 

When the Russian Government asked the United 
States Government to designate an engineer to super- 
intend the building of its first great railroad, from 
Petersburg to Moscow, Major Whistler was so desig- 
nated, and he went accordingly, in 1842, remaining 
there until his death, in 1849. During the absence 
of Major Whistler in Russia, his younger children 
were in Stonington with their aunt. As J was at that 
time in the office of the physician, my uncle, I was 
brought into close intimacy with the artist, ‘‘ Jamie'’ 
Whistler, as we called him, and with one or two other 
of the children. 

An incident that left an impress op my mind, in 
connection with the absence of the Whistlers in 
Russia, was the death there of young ‘‘ Kirk Bott,'’ a 
little son, and the bringing to Stonington of a casket 
containing the body of the dead child. Everything 
was different from the plain New England style. 
Instead of the red mahogany, or cherry, there was 
an ornate oaken sarcophagus, ornamented with silver 
lace, including a Greek cross of this lace, on the top 
of the sarcophagus. I was asked by my aunt, a sister 
of Mrs. Whistler, to act as bearer to the little one at 
the funeral ; so I took the sarcophagus in the phaeton 
which I drove to the cemetery, several miles from my 
home. 

During his absence in Russia, Major Whistler left 
his library, a valuable one in the line of general 
literature, with my uncle, his brother-in-law. As 
these books were available for examination and use, 
Il enjoyed their reading ; and they did their part for 
my intellectual training. A full set of Waverly 
novels, a fine edition, was among these books. And 
that was my first reading of Scott's works, for which I 
am grateful to this day. 

Major Whistler was a remarkably handsome man, 
as I recall him before he went to Russia. He was 
only fifty at the time of his death. He had flowing 
or curling locks on each side of his pleasant face. 
He might, indeed, have been taken for an artist, 
rather than for a military engineer. Yet he was, in 
every sense, a manly man, with most attractive ex- 
pression and ways. I always, as a boy, felt the better 
for a kindly look and word from him. 

All who have seen the ‘ Portrait of My Mother 
(An Arrangement in Gray and Black),"’ as her son, 
the artist Whistler, called the remarkable portrait of 
Mrs. Whistler, now in the Luxembourg Museum, Paris, 
have been impressed by the representation of the lovely 
woman, as well as by the beauty of the picture as a 
work of art. Those who remember Mrs. Whistler as 
she was will bear’ testimony that that rare painting 


Major Whistler married the sister of ° 
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does not exaggerate her winsomeness as woman, wife, 
and mother. 

The eldest children of Major Whistler remained in 
England, while he was in Russia. The eldest daugh- 
ter, Deborah, whom I knew when a girl, married, in 
England, Dr. Seymour Hayden, afterwards the emi- 
nent etcher ; and that marriage of his sister, perhaps, 
was a reason why the artist brother settled down 
there. The eldest son, G. W. Whistler, Jr., after 
traveling quite extensively, became superintendent of 
the New York and New Haven Railroad. George 
Whistler used to interest me in his stories of life in 
the Sandwich Islands. One fact surprised me. He 
was quite an epicure. He said that he found baked 
dog a choice article of food in the Sandwich Islands. 
They were carefully fed and fattened. They were 
very much cleaner and more delicate than a young 
pig. This was a new thought to me. 

‘‘Jamie’' was much at his aunt's, and, accord- 
ingly, I had occasion to see much of him. At that 
time he exhibited none of the excessive vanity that 
has since excited the world’s ridicule. He was an 
attractive boy, bright, cheerful, modest, strange as 
this may seem. I had practiced somewhat in ordin- 
ary, very ordinary, amateur pencil drawing. ‘‘ Jamie’’ 
Whistler, who was several years younger than myself, 
had watched me at my work, and seemed interested 
in it. One day he made an off-hand pencil sketch 
and showed it tome. I saw at once that that was 
the work of genius, and I praised him for it without 
stint. At this he seemed delighted. No admirer of 
Whistler could now believe that there was a time when 
he was gratified that an ordinary man gave praise to 
his artistic work. But that is a fact, improbable as 
it may seem. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Daisy and Greeny Grasshopper 
By George H. Archibald 


AISY KINDHEART had lots of friends. _ First, 
there was bright-eyed Buttercup, who lived 
quite near, and often told her stories ; and 

then there was Dew-drop, who gave her a delicious 
drink whenever she was thirsty. There was also 
Weeny Whistler, the wind fairy, who, when Father 
North-Wind blew, helped her and Buttercup to play 
‘*rock the cradle'’ and ‘tag ;'’ and every now and 
then Buzz-wuzz, the honey-bee, would come along. 
Daisy Kindheart wasn't a bit afraid of him, and 
when he said, ‘‘ Buzz! buzz! buzz! May I have a 
little honey ?’’ she would always gladly give him 
some, and send him away happy. 

One day, Daisy Kindheart saw something creeping 
slowly towards her, and she could not make out what 
it was, As it came nearer, she thought she had never 
before seen anything like the queer-looking little 
monster, and at first she was a little bit afraid of him. 
Slowly and very quietly he crawled closer and closer 
to her feet. He was an odd-looking creature, with 
great big eyes, and great long legs drawn up at his 
sides with which he pushed himself steadily and 
slowly along, and which enabled him to climb up the 
most difficult places. When near enough, he said : 

‘* Hello, Daisy Kindheart ; how are you to-day ?"’ 

Now Daisy Kindheart couldn't understand how 
that queer-looking fellow ever found out her name. 
She did not know that every one about her had been 
telling one another of all the kind things she had 
been doing, but they had. They all loved Daisy 
Kindheart, and never tired saying nice things about 
her. She was just going to politely tell the stranger 
that she was very well, when he spoke again, and 
said : 

** Don't you know me, Daisy Kindheart ?’’ 

‘« No, I don’t know you at all,’’ Daisy replied. «I 
am not very old,—only eight days, you know ; and I 
don't think I ever saw you before. What is your 
name ?"’ 

‘«Oh, my name is Greeny Grasshopper, and my 
brothers and sisters call me ‘Greeny’ for short. I 
want to get up higher, so that when I see anything to 
eat, I can take a big jump and get to it, for 1 am 
dreadfully hungry. May I climb up where you are ?"’ 
Daisy kept looking at Greeny, and at first she was 
going to say, ‘* No, I don’t want you; you are not a 
bit pretty." But when she thought a moment, and 
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saw that he was only a little more than a baby, and 
that the poor little chap might lose his way down 


where he was, she said, ‘‘I'm not very big. Per- 
haps I cannot hold you, but I'll try.” 
Then Greeny Grasshopper began to climb. As 


soon as Daisy Kindheart felt him crawling up and up, 
she said to herself, ‘‘1 didn't think he would be so 
heavy. I'm afraid I cannot hold him. Dear me! 
the higher he gets, the harder it is to hold up straight. 
I've a good mind to tell him to jump off." Just then 
Greeny Grasshopper spoke to her again : 

‘Am I very heavy, Daisy Kindheart ? 
think you can hold me? You are stronger than 
Bright-eyed Buttercup. She couldn't hold me at all. 
My weight made her bend over so much that | feil 
off ; but I didn’t hurt myself, though I was afraid at 
first I had broken Buttercup's back. You see, Daisy, 
dear, I haven't had any breakfast yet this morning. 
Oho! what's that I see? Yes, Daisy; just over 
there, about one jump away, there are some sweet 
clover leaves. If I can get up as high as you are, 
and give one real big hop, | will get there in no time. 
Do you think you can hold me?"’ 

Higher and higher crept Greeny Grasshopper, and 
heavier and heavier lhe seemed to grow, but Daisy 
held on tightly until Greeny was right at the top. 
He took just a moment to look about him and get 
ready to make his spring. He drew his legs up as 
close as he could, and then he said : 

‘*Good-by, Daisy, dear. I don't wonder people 
call you Kindheart. You have helped me to get my 
breakfast, and I am very much obliged to you. I'll 
fetch you some honey-dew some of these days.’ 

With this, Greeny Grasshopper took one big, long 
jump, and landed right among the clover-leaves. He 
made Daisy shake all over when he jumped, but she 
soon straightened herself up, and when she saw him 
having a lovely breakfast, she said to herself, ‘* 1 am 
glad I did it. What a funny little fellow he is !"’ 

Just then Father Sun came from behind the clouds, 
and when he saw what Daisy had done, he kissed her 
cheek, and told her that he loved her more than 
ever, and that made Daisy Kindheart smile. Then 
Bright-eyed Buttercup, and Weeney Whistlertlie wind 
fairy, Buzz-wuz the honey-bee, and Dew-drop, and 
Greeny Grasshopper, all clapped their hands, and 
said, ‘‘ Hurrah for Daisy Kindheart !'' 

MONTREAL, CANADA, 
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Remarkable Experiments in 
Written Review Work 


By F. N. Peloubet, D.D. 


HILE attending the meetings of the new Re- 
ligious Education Association at Chicago last 
winter, I had the opportunity of studying the 

Hyde Park Baptist Sunday-school, of which President 
Harper is the superintendent, and also the well- 
known School of Education, endowed by Mrs. Em- 
mons Blaine, and founded by the late Colonel Parker, 
and now a part of the University of Chicago. 

Among the many good things in President Harper's 
Sunday-school, the one which most interested me was 
their method of conducting their promotion examina- 

, tions, the principles of which are in harmony with 
those of Colonel Parker's advanced school for secular 
education. The plan may best be explained in the 
words of Professor Shailer Mathews, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and a teacher in President Harper's 
Sunday-school, as given in the capital book just 
issued, ‘‘Principles and Ideals for the Sunday- 
school :"’' ‘*The quarterly examination should not 
be a mere test of memory. Its educational purpose 
should be distinctly kept in mind. If the questions 
are rightly framed, so as to constitute a real review of 
the main features of the quarter's work, they may very 
properly be put into the hands of the pupils on one 
Sunday, to be returned with the answers a week later, 
the pupils being instructed to make use of the Bible 
and any other accessible sources of information, per- 
sonal help only being excluded."’ 

In President Harper's school, each pupil to be pro- 
moted was marked according to the correctness of his 
paper, but all were promoted without regard to the 
perfection or imperfection of the papers. 

The Congregational Sunday-school in Auburndale, 
Massachusetts, though somewhat smalier, resembles 
the Chicago school in several directions, having 
equally good accommodations, better equipment, 
with more than one-third of its teachers college gradu- 
ates, and with an open mind to reasonable experi- 
ments and to all that can improve the Sunday-school. 

(Continued on page 391) 
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Lesson 7. August 16. Saul Tries to Kill David 


I Sam. 18: 5-16. Memory verses: 12-14. 





Golden Text: God is our refuge and strength, a very present help in trouble.—Psa. 46: 1. 


COMMON VERSION 


5 @ And David went out whithersoever Saul 
sent him, avd behaved himself wisely: and 
Saul set him over the men of war, and he was 
accepted in the sight of all the people, and 
also in the sight of Saul’s servants. 

6 And it came to pass as they came, when 
David was returned from the slaughter of the 
Philistine, that the women came out of all 
cities of Israel, singing and dancing, to meet 
king Saul, with tabrets, with joy, and with in- 
struments of music. 

7 And the women answered one another as 
they played, and said, Saul hath slain his 
thousands, and David his ten thousands. 

8 And Saul was very wroth, and the saying 
displeased him; and he said, They have 
ascribed unto David ten thousands, and to 
me they have ascribed du¢ thousands: and 
what can he have more but the kingdom ? 

9g And Saul eyed David from that day and 
forward. 

* 19 4 And it came to pass on the morrow, 
that the evil spirit from God came upon Saul, 


AMERICAN REVISION 


5 And David ! went out whithersoever Saul 
sent him, and ? behaved himself wisely : and 
Saul set him over the men of war, and it was 

ood in the sight of all the people, and also in 
the sight of Saul's servants. 

6 And it came to pass as they came, when 
David returned from the slaughter of the 
§ Philistine, that the women came out of all 
the cities of Israel, singing and dancing, to 
meet king Saul, with timbrels, with joy, and 
with * instruments of music. 7 And the women 
5 sang one to another as they played, and said, 


Saul hath slain his thousands, 
And David his ten thousands. 
8 And Saul was very wroth, and this saying 
displeased him; and he said, They have 
ascribed unto David ten thousands, and to 
me they have ascribed but thousands: and 
what can he have more but the kingdom ? 
9 And Saul eyed David from that day and 
forward. 
1o And it came to pass on the morrow, that 
an evil spirit from God came mightily upon 


COMMON VERSION 


and he prophesied in the midst of the house : 
and David played with his hand, as at other 
times : and there was a javelin in Saul's hand. 

11 And Saul cast the javelin ; for he said, I 
will smite David even to the wall with it. And 
David avoided out of his presence twice, 

12 4 And Saul was afraid of David, because 
the LORD was with him, and was departed 
from Saul. 

13 Therefore Saul removed him from him, 
and made him his captain over a thousand ; and 
he went out and came in before the people. 

14 And David behaved himself wisely in all 
his ways ; and the LORD was with him. 

15 Wherefore when Saul saw that he be- 
ae himself very wisely, he was afraid of 

im. 

16 But all Israel and Judah loved David, be- 

cause he went out and came in before them. 


1 Or, went out ; whithersoever Saul sent him, he &. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


Saul, and he 6 prophesied in the midst of the 
house : and David played with his hand, as 
he did day by day. And Saul had his spear 
in his hand ; 11 and Saul cast the spear; for 
he said, I will smite David even to the wall. 
And David avoided out of his presence twice. 
12 And Saul was afraid of David, because Je- 
hovah was with him, and was departed from 
Saul. 13 Therefore Saul removed him from 
him, and made nm his captain over a thou- 
sand ; and he went out and came in before the 
people. 14 And David ? behaved himself 
wisely in all his ways; and Jehovah was with 
him. 15 And when Saul saw that he behaved 
himself very wisely, he stood in awe of him. 
16 But all Israel and Judah loved David ; for 
he went out and came in before them. 


2 Or, prospered * Or, Philistines 4 Or, tri- 


angles Or, three-stringed instruments ® Or, answered one another * Or, raved 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


NTERVENING Events. The re (1 Sam. 
17 :.9) was not kept. On the fall of Goliath, the 
Philistines fled and Israel pursued with slaugh- 

ter. From 1 Chronicles 11 : 10-14 and 2 Samuel 23 : 
8-12, we may infer that the pursuit was interrupted 
by rallies and desperate fighting. Returning, the 
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Israelites plundered the camp of the enemy. Saul 
kept up his —> of finding out who David was, 
as if he had never known him before (17 : 57-58). 
David's fine self-control in replying completed his 
conquest over the heart of Jonathan (18:1). The 
two made a covenant. Meanwhile David became 
permanently attached to Saul’s retinue. 

Time.—The events of this lesson begin a few days 
after the slaying of Goliath. See last lesson. 

Piace.—Various localities in the land of Israel. 

PARALLEL PassaGes.—A second similar attempt to 
kill David with the spear is narrated in Ig : 9-10. 


= 
Verse 5.—This is the concluding paragraph of the 
narrative of the beginnings of David's career (16: 1 


to 18:5). The events it mentions cover some months 
or perhaps years of time, and include many of the 
details that follow. And David went out: The cor- 
rect construction seems to be that of the margin of 
the Revised Versions. He now came forth from*the 
obscurity in which he had heretofore lived.-— WAither- 
soever Saul might send him, he was wont to deal 
skilifully: The verbs are frequentative.—Over the 
men of war: Thatis, probably, over some of them (v. 
13).—/¢ was good: In the Old Version, ‘‘ he was ac- 
cepted.” E:ther rendering is possible.—A/so in the 
sight of Sauls servants: He was popular with men 


in office as well as with others. 
himself as not to arouse envy. 

Verses 6-9.—Here begins a fresh narrative, start- 
ing at a point early in the situation described in 
verse 5. It includes details under the general state- 
ments mede in verse 5, and treats of the successive 
attempts made against David until he was driven 
to become an outlaw.—As they came in: A trium- 
phal entry, apparently. It was probably at the close 
of the campaign, but not very many days after the 
slaying of Goliath.—7he Philistine: Goliath. The 
marginal rendering, ‘‘the Philistines,’’ is impossible. 
The women that were playing spoke responsively 
and said: They were playing in the sense of making 
joyful merriment ; the word differs from that used in 
verse 10, and does not denote playing on a musical 
instrument. Josephus says that the wives praised 
Saul, and the maidens responded in praise of David. 
It is pleasant to fancy that Michal (v. 20) was a leader 
in it. The enthusiasm for David was natural, but 
one may be harmed by the inconsiderate praise of 
his friends. 

Verses 10-11.—Saul’s first attempt to kill David.— 
On the morrow: After the triumphal entry. Saul 
had been under strain, and now the reaction came.— 
An evil spirit: Whatever else be true of these at- 
tacks of Saul, the symptoms are those of insanity.— 
He prophesied: There is no ground for the idea that 
the word phophesy ever denotes mere raving. Ap- 


He so conducted 
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A Soul’s 


By Alexander 


ERSE 5 (of 1 Samuel 18) anticipates verses 13-16, 
It is the last verse of a section which interrupts 
the even flow of the story, and which is absent 
from the Septuagint. Verse 6 follows immediately 
on 17: 54in that version. Taking that verse as our 
starting-point, the lesson gives us three stages in 
Saul’s growing hatred and awe of the young cham- 
pion, and of David's growing influence and reputa- 
tion. It is deeply tragic to watch the gradual 
darkening of the once bright light, side by side with 
the irresistible increase in brilliance of the new star. 
‘*He must increase, but I must decrease,’’ became 
Saul's bitter conviction; but instead of meekly ac- 
cepting the necessity, his gloomy spirit struggled 
against it, like stormy waves against a breakwater, 
and, like them, was shivered into foam in the vain 
effort. 

The first stage was Saul’s jealousy of David's fame 
as a warrior. The returning victorious army was 
met, in Oriental fashion, by a triumphal chorus of 
women, with their shrill songs, accompanied by the 
dissonant noises which do duty for music to Eastern 
ears. The words of their chant were startlingly and 
ominously plain-spoken, and became more emphatic 
and insulting in Saul’s ears, because they were sung 
by two answering bands, one of which rang out, 
‘*‘Saul hath slain his thousands,” while the other 
overtopped them by pealing out still more loudly and 
exultantly, ‘‘ And David his ten thousands.” To be 
brought into comparison with this unknown striplin 
was bitter enough, but to be used as a foil to set o 


porwey religious talk was a marked symptom with 
aul when his fits came on.—David played: He is 
with Saul in his old confidential relations.—/H/7s 
spear: Not his javelin, as in Old Version. If Saul 
had at this time killed David, men would have 
blamed his evil spirit for it, rather than himself. In 
other words, they might have held him not guilty by 
reason of insanity. : : 

Verses 12-13 a.—Saul removed him; From a posi- 
tion of luxury and influence to a position of hardship 
and danger. 

Verses 136-16.— Went out and came in: The 
change proved to be for David’s advancement. He 
did not mind ‘the hardship and peril, and he now had 
an opportunity of securing recognition for his strong 
qualities.—And Jehovah was with him: This is 
play name « emphasized as the cause of his success. 
—Meanwhile all Israel and Judah was loving 
David: The competent man of affairs became the 
center of an enthusiasm such as the cultured favorite 
of the king could never have commanded. He was 
beloved not by the men of his own tribe only, but by 
the men of all the tribes. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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A man must havea small heart when he cannot 
Jind room for another's success. 


<—_e 


Tragedy 
McLaren, D.D. 


his supericrity was too much to be borne. There are 
few men, holding high places in any walk of life, 
who could have stood such a comparison without 
oe Suppose a great soldier in our day, coming 
home from a successful campaign, and having his 
seater dimmed in every newspaper by the praises 
avished on a young lieutenant who had done some 
brave feat that caught the public fancy,—would he be 
likely to be in a my amiable mood towards either 
the singers or the object of their triumphal songs? 
Do great authors rejoice in the rising of young repu- 
tations that dim theirs? or do at orators sme 
when some ‘‘ boy” takes the public ear more than 
they do? Poor Saul had to drink the bitter cup, 
which all who love the sweet draught of popular ap- 
plause have sooner or later to taste; and we need 
not think him a monster of badness because he found 
it bitter. e 

It will be more to the purpose that we take care 
lest we do the very same thing in our little lives and 
humble spheres; for envy and jealousy of those who 
threaten to out-shine, or in any way to out-do, us is 
not confined to people in high places or with great 
reputations. The roots of them are in us all, and 
the only way to keep them from growing up rank is 
to think less of our reputation and more of our duty, 
to count it a very small matter what men think of us, 
and the all-important matter what God thinks. 

Saul was moved, too, by the consciousness that he 
had been really deposed by Jehovah, and was only a 
phantom king, and, as his angry soliloquy shows, 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 16 


what troubled him most in the song was that it 

inted to David as likely to come in and rob him, 
not only of glory, but of the kingdom. Ever since 
Samuel had pronounced his rejection, his uneasy 
eyes had been furtively scanning men as his possible 
supplanters, and no wonder that his gloomy sus- 
picions focussed themselves on the gallant youth, 
who conquered men’s hearts and made women’s 
tongues eloquent in his praise. Stormy and dark as 
Saul’s nature had become, and grave as had been 
his failure to be worthy of the monarchy, one cannot 
but feel the infinite pathos and pity of his life. 

The second stage was the attempt on David's life. 
Verses 10 and 11, which record it, are not in the <i 
tuagint, and the narrative does run more smoothly 
without them. But if they are retained, they show 
how the moody suspicion with which Saul ‘eyed 
David” came to a swift, murderous climax. He 
stands as a terrible example of how suspicion and 
jealousy, working in a nature utterly without self- 
control, transport it into the wildest excesses. In 
the strange phraseology of the lesson, ‘‘ an evil spirit 
from God" laid hold of him, dominating his person- 
ality. The writer of this book felt that God was the 
ultimate cause of all things, and that all beings were 
under his control; and his devout recognition of that 
fact led him to the apparent paradox of tracing an 
‘evil spirit’ to God. ut we must not be so startled 
as to overlook the truth that Saul had prepared the 
fit abode for that evil spirit by his own indulgence in 
a whirl of sinful passions and acts, and that these 
were punished by their ‘‘natural” consequence. 
Any man who lets his own baser nature have full 
fling invites the Devil. Saul had what.would now 
be called a paroxysm of insanity. But perhaps the 
modern medical phrase is not to be preferred to the 
old scriptural one. The former is innocent of an 
explanation of the fact which it designates, and it 
may possibly be that insanity is sometimes, even 
now, possession. At all events, since science gives 
no explanation of it, and a great dim region of con- 
sciousness is now being recognized,—‘‘ subliminal,” 
to speak in the new phraseology,—he is a bold man 
who ventures to deny that possibility. 

But be that as it may, what a striking picture is 
given of Saul, worn with passion and swept away by 
ungovernable impulses, ‘‘ prophesying” or ‘‘ raving” 
with wild gestures and uttering wilder sounds; and 
David, young, calm, giving forth melodies on his 
harp and songs from his lips that sought to soothe 
the paroxysms of fury. Browning has drawn the 
picture in immortal words, which all who can should 
read. It has been suggested that Saul did not 
‘‘cast” his spear, but only brandished it in his fierce 
threat to pin David to the wall. But the youthful 
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harper would scarcely have ‘‘ avoided out of his pres- 


‘ ence” for a mere threat and a flourish of a lance; 


and a man, raging mad and madly hostile, would 
not be likely to waste breath in mere threats. The 
attempt was more probably a serious one, and the 
spear, flung by an arm made stronger than ever by 
insane hatred, quivered in the wall very near the 
lithe athlete who had agilely escaped it. Envy, 
allowed to have its way, becomes murderous. Let 
us suppress its beginning. A tiger pup can be held 
in and its claws cut, but not a full-grown beast. 

The third stage is Saul’s getting rid of David. 
The growing awe of him is marked in verses 12 and 
15, and the word in the latter verse is stronger than 
that in the former. It is a pathetic picture of the 
gradual creeping over a strong man of a nameless 
terror. Ever-thickening folds of cold dread, like a 
wet mist, wrap a soul once bright and energetic. 
And the reason is twofold: first, that God had left 
that tempestuous, rebellious soul because it had left 
him; and, second, because, in its desolate solitude, 
in which there was no trace of softening or penitence, 
that lightning-riven soul knew that the sunshine, 
which it had repelled, was now pouring on David. 
Saul’s suspicions were hardened into certainties. 
He knew now that what his jealousy had whispered, 
when the women chanted their chorus, was grim 
fact. And he could but helplessly watch his sup- 
naoag a steady advance in favor with men and God. 

he two processes of growing darkness and growing 
light, in the two men, go on side by side, and each 
makes the other more striking by contrast. Twice 
is it repeated that Saul was in awe of David. Twice 
is it repeated that Jehovah was with David, and that 
he ‘‘ behaved himself wisely,” which last statement 
includes in the Hebrew word both the idea of pru- 
dence and of success. So, on the one hand, there is 
a steady growth in all good, godly, and happy quali- 
ties and experiences; and on the other, a tragical 
increase of darkness and gloom, godlessness and de- 
spair. And yet Saul had begun so well! And Saul 
might have been what David was,—companioned by 
God, prosperous, and the idol of his people. Two 
souls stand side by side for a moment on the same 
platform, with the same divine goodness and love 
encircling them, and the one steadily rises, while the 
other steadily sinks. How awful are the endless 
possibilities of progress in either direction that lie 
open for every soul of man! 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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Brooding blows the spark of envy into the flame 
of hate. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


The Christian’s Confidence 


OD is eur refuge (Golden Text). The Rev. 
Charles G. Finney, the great evangelist, tells 
us that he was once crossing the Atlantic, when 

the steamer was overtaken by a fierce gale of wind. 
Upon the deck, the roar and confusion were terrific. 
The spray from the crests of the waves blew upon 
the face with almost force enough to blister it. he 
noise of the waves, howling and roaring and foam- 
ing, was almost deafening. But when he stepped 
into the engine-room, everything was quiet. he 
mighty engine was moving with a quietness and 
stillness in striking contrast with the roar without. 
It reminded him of the peace that can reign in the 
soul while storms and tempests are howling outside. 


A Novelist’s Faith 


A wery present help in trouble (Golden Text). 
Charles Dickens, writing a letter to his son, who was 
about to start in the undergraduate life at Cam- 
bridge, England, follows advice about the manage- 
ment of money, candor, debt, etc., with this strong 
peragem h : ‘‘As your brothers have gone away, one 

y one, I have written to each of them what I am 
now going to write to you. You know that you have 
never been hampered with religious forms of restraint, 
and that with’mere unmeaning forms I have nosym- 
pathy. But I most strongly and affectionately im- 
press upon you the priceless value of the New Tes- 
tament, anh the study of that book as the one un- 
failing guide in life. eeply respecting it, and bow- 
ing down before the character of our Saviour, as 
separated from the vague constructions and inven- 
tions of men, you can not go very wrong, and will 
always preserve at heart a true spirit of veneration 
and humility. Similarly I impress upon you the 
habit of saying a Christian prayer every night and 
morning. ‘These things have steod by me all through 
my life, and remember that I tried to render the New 
Testament intelligible to you, and lovable by you, 
when you were a mere baby.” Christ is a refuge 
ever near at hand. 


The Germs of Death 


And Saul was very wroth (vy. 8). In Moscow 
once a young man stole some goldfish, hiding them 
in a tank under the floor of his room. From that 
very room, and, as it was afterwards proved, from 
that very tank of decaying fish, sprung a fearful 

lague, which desolated the city and country, and 
eft the young man himself a blind and suffering 
cripple. When Saul allowed himself to get angry 
and jealous of David, and cherished that rotten spot 
of hatred in his heart, it was the beginning of plague 
and ruin for the people and himself. Keep the heart 
sweet and clean if you would be safe. 


Cowardice Born of Sin 


Saul was afraid of David, because Jehovah was 
with him, and was departed from Saul (v. 12). 
Dr. Sinclair, a famous Scotch Presbyterian minister, 
was compelled to resign, much against his will. Soon 
after his retirement, an aged friend tried to comfort 
him, ‘‘ You ought to take a reasonabie view of the 
matter, doctor,” he said. ‘‘ There is no use in flyin 
in the face of Providence.” ‘‘ Providence !” echoe 
the doctor. ‘‘Hoot mon! Providence had naething 
ava to do wi’ it. "Twas the MacCurdys, the Archi- 
balds, and the de’il."" Some months later, the 
doughty old preacher unexpectedly called upon a 
family, the head of which had been instrumental in 


removing him from his charge. As was natural, the“ 


father did not feel easy about meeting the minister, 
and, — hastily driven to cover, he took refuge in 
a closet adjoining the sitting-room, hoping that the 
shrewd old Scotch eyes had not caught sight of him. 
According to custom, Dr. Sinclair conducted family 
worship before leaving ; and, after praying for the 
members of the family who were present, he added 
in aclear, loud voice, ‘‘ And bless the puir body in 
the closet, an’ mak’ him bold to face the world.” It 
was not David that was afraid of Saul, but Saul that 
was afraid of David. David had a clean conscience, 
but Saul, conscious that God had departed from him 
because of his sins, feared David was strong with God. 
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Queen Sophie and the Bible 


And David behaved himself wisely in all his 
ways; and Jehovah was with him (vy. 14). The 
—— of Sweden and Norway, on the centenary of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, wrote as fol- 
lows : ‘I have been asked for a few words to testify 
of my faith in and appreciation of the Holy Bible. 
I can not do better than quote the words of the Bible 
itself: ‘The holy Scriptures... are able to make 
thee wise unto salvation through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus. All Scripture is given by inspiration 
of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness: that the 
man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works’ (2 Tim. 3: 15-17)."" David got 
his wisdom from God, and the same source is open to 
us. 


New York CIty. 


” 
A traitor is never troubled by a lack of tools. 





" HE Women Came Out oF ALL THE CITIES OF 

IsRAEL, SINGING AND DaANcING, TO MEET KING 

SAUL, WITH TIMBRELS, WITH JOY, AND WITH 
INSTRUMENTS OF Music.""—Even in the course of a 
quiet modern wedding, as the bridegroom passed 
along the road, I have seen women come to the edge 
of neighboring roofs with their scent-bottles and 
sprinkle him and his men with rose-water and other 
perfumes. It was explained to me that the women 
who discharge such functions must be particular and 
cautious lest they should seem to show any of the 
company more attention than others. Those who 
met Saul and David were not as cautious as they 
should have been. As a matter of fact, some modern 
female singers, by their partiality, real or oe age 
cause more or less trouble among modern Sauls and 
Davids. There are aged women now living who 
were present in battles, supplying drinking-water to 
their own fighting men, and encouraging, them by 
their ‘‘zelargheet,” a kind of emotional ‘shrill sing- 
ing. It may seem odd, still it is the case that war- 
riors. covet the favorable opinion of women; accord- 
ingly, many a time, females have been the cause of 
battles and brave deeds. 

‘Sau, Hatu Stain His THousanps, anp Davip 
His Ten THousanps.”—If those Hebrew women are 
to be judged by the customs of their successors of 
to-day, then this sentence was the chorus and was 
chanted by all the women in concert to the beating 
of the ‘‘deff” timbrel, while each woman in the 
company extemporized a verse rhyming with the 
chorus. The gift of extempore song and versifica- 
tion is still common in the East, 

‘*He PROPHESIED IN THE MIDST OF THE HousE,.”— 
An Arabic version has ‘‘junna” (instead of ‘‘ prophe- 
sied”), which means ‘‘ made insane.” In any case 
the phenomenon is a religious frenzy, real or pre- 
tended. It was witnessed in Mt. Carmel (1 Kings 
18 : 28), and survives among the fakirs of India and 
sheiks, or deryishes, of Muhammadanism. They 
‘‘rave” (margin of R. V.), they foam, and throw 
themselves into many an unnatural posture. They 
become dangerous, not only to others, but also to 
themselves, when so frenzied ; still, lookers-on regard 
them as performing religious exercises or prophesy- 
ing. 

Suweir, Mr. Lesawon, Syria, 
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Only the empty head will be blown around by 
frattery. 
<p 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ND David... behaved himself wisely (v. 5). 
A Did you ever think how much harder it is to 
maintain than attain? It is harder to keep a 
fortune than to make it, and harder to hold a job 
than secure it. Men can achieve position or wealth 
by some happy stroke of wit or luck; but when they 
settle down to the daily grind, and have to meet an 
endless series of new and difficult combinations of 
events calling for wisdom and courage, then you test 
them. Think how much easier it was for Theodore 
Roosevelt to get into the White House than to ‘ be- 
have himself wisely ” every time he has had a speech 
to make, a strike to settle, or ‘‘a trust to bust.”” It 
is like walking over hot plowshares. It takes an 
almost superhuman penetration into the mystery of 
life. Life, Little Bill, does not consist of a lucky hit 
now and then, but of an endless series of wise and 
good decisions and actions. It is one thing for the 
captain of a base-ball nine to flip a cent and get the 
choice of ‘‘ out or in,” and it is quite another for him 
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to play the game without an error, and coach his club 
to victory. 

And Saul was very wroth.... And Saul eyed 
David from that day and forward (vs. 8,9). In 
other words, he was jealous,—madly, insanely jeal- 
ous. And from this feeling, this most uncontrollable 
of all the bitter emotions of the soul, good Lord 
deliver us! ‘‘ Jealousy is the paralysis of love.” 
‘* Jealousy is one of love's parasites."" ‘‘ Jealousy is 
the sister of love as the devil is the brother of the 
angels.” One never feels so helpless as in the clutch 
of jealousy. To get away from it is like trying to 
escape one’s shadow. What accounts for the exist- 
ence of this hatred of the success of other people ? 
From what infernal abyss does this spirit rise, like an 
exhalation? Oh, hate it! Stampitout! Do not per- 
mit it to exist for an instant! If it once gets fully born, 
it will ‘wine itself round your soul like a serpent. I 
had rather acquire the power to rejoice unqualifiedly 
in the triumphs, and sorrow unmiti atedly in the 
failures, of others than to attain the highest earthly 
dignity. To ‘‘eye” anybody as Saul ‘‘ eyed David ” 
is to descend to the lowest depths of shame. 

An evil spirit from God came mightily upon Saul 
(v. 10). That is a hard saying. ow an evil spirit 
could come from God is too deep for me. About such 
matters we are liable to get a little mixed in our psy- 
chology; but as to the matter of fact that, wherever 
they come from, they come ‘ mightily,” I for one am 
as sure as the author of this story. And after all, 
this is the important fact,—namely, that evil ad- 
mitted to the spirit enters like a flood. We may not 
know its nature or its origin. In fact, we do not. 
But no man can measure its overwhelming power; 
no man can assign its limitations. An evil feeling or 
impulse as slight as a breath, as impalpable as a 
mist, gathers force like an avalanche or a tidal-wave. 
Do not let one cross the threshold of your soul. This 
evil sentiment spread itself over the heaven of Saul's 
soul like a tempest. 

And Saul was afraid of David (v.12). He stood 
in awe of him (v.15). There can be no question that 
the writer of these words, whatever he knew or did 
not know about the nature and origin of evil, knew 
all about its influence and effect. Nothing could be 
more subtle than this analysis of the results of jeal- 
ousy. They are certainly twofold. First, we stand 
in ‘‘ fear'’ of those toward whom we come to feel as 
Saul did toward David. We recognize our inferior- 
ity; we cringe in their presence. he consciousness 
of this evil sentiment in the soul makes us weak and 
nerveless when they are near. And, second, we 
stand in ‘‘awe” of them. We try to look down on 
them; we are obliged to look up. They seem better 
and nobler than we. We can scarcely refrain from 
epee ourselves before them, even when we 
eel like destroying them. 

But all lsrael and Judah loved David (vy. 16). 
The very same David whom Saul hated! In fact, it 
is the very same traits that awaken love in good 
hearts which awaken hate in bad ones. What a 
beautiful and lovable young fellow David must have 
been! No wonder the people adored him, with his 
ruddy countenance, his manly bearing, and his mod- 
est ways,—ready to kill a lion, fight a giant, or soothe 
the jealousy of a mad king with the music of his 
harp. Why don't we all try to be like him? I can 
only show wrinkles for sedélanes. Iam scared to 
death of lions and giants, and I can't play a harp. 
But I do enjoy trying to drive out evil spirits. The 
picture of the shepherd-boy playing and singing to 
the mad king has always moved me strangely. And 
speaking of pictures moving one strangely, what do 
you think of this : 

DELAWARE, OHIO, June 1, 1903. 
My DEAR MR. Goss : 

I feel sure that you will enjoy this story that Millie 
told us at the breakfast-table this morning of one of her little 
boys in the primary school at church. 

they make use in their room of the picture-rolls, illustrating 
the lessons. These colored pictures had been closely studied 
by little Jamie McClain, who had been particularly -impressed 
with the sandals worn by the various personages depicted. 
His mother found him one day laboriously binding an old 
base-ball catcher’s glove on his bare foot. She said to him, 
‘What are you doing, Jamie?"’ ‘* Why,"’ said he, ** that's 
the kind of shoes they wear in heaven. God and Paul have 
been wearing ‘em all this month !"' 

Yours very truly, 
ROBERT H. KELLOGG. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


Modesty cannot hide merit. 
$e | 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


IVE the title. Give the Golden Text. How 
did David behave himself, after his victory 
over Goliath? What did Saul do for David at 

first? When David came back from his victory, 
what did the women say? How did Saul feel about 
this? What is meant by Saul ‘‘eyeing” David? 
When David played before Saul, what did Saul try 
todo? How often did this happen? Why was Saul 
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afraid of David? Might Saul have had the Spirit of 
the Lord with him, as well as David? How did Saul 
further show his hatred of David? How did Israel 
and Judah feel towards David ? 

Did Saul ever have the Spirit present with him ? 
Yes. At the first God was ready to guide him. How 
was it, then, that the Spirit left Saul? Because he 
refused to obey the commands of God. Why did the 
Spirit of God come to dwell in David's heart? Be- 
cause he was willing to obey the word of the Lord. 
Well, to this day the same is true. God's Spirit is 
willing to come and dwell in our hearts, and guide 
us. But if any of us refuse to obey, presently the 
Spirit is grieved, and leaves us. This is a most sol- 
emn and dreadful thought. What we need to do is 
to pray as David did, ‘‘Take not thy holy Spirit 
from me.” - 

Had David done Saul good or evil? How should 
Saul have felt towards David? Even if David had 
done Saul injury, how ought the king to have acted ? 
He ought to have obeyed the Golden Rule, and have 
returned Good for Evil. Put that down on the 
board. But see how differently he acted. Read 
these words upward, and they read Evil for Good. 
This is really what Saul did. Was it not dreadful? 





GOOD 
FOR 
EVIL 
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The jealous cannot be just. 


‘xp 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs "’) 


** Rock of Ages, cleft for me."’ Psalm tat : 1-8. 

‘*Our God, our help in ages past."’ (179: 1-4. 264: 1, 2). 

**O let him, whose sorrow no relief Psalm 147 : 1-7. 
can find."’ (219: 1-5. 317: 

‘* All people that on earth do dwell.'’ Psalm 46 : 1-7. 

** Jesus, my Saviour, look on me."’ (62: 1-4. 98: 

‘Kingdoms and thrones to God Psalm 63: 1-8. 
belong." (252: 1-5. 124: I-3.) 

**T need thee every hour."’ Psalm 119 : 161-168, 

‘** Jesus, lover of my soul.”’ (176 : 121-126. 259: 4-6.) 


1-3.) 
I-4.) 


Praise by compariscn cannot be complimentary to 
both parties. 
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The Lesson Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
Upward and Downward 


I, DAVID'S STEPS UPWARD, 

1. Fidelity : 

David went out... Saul sent him (5). 
A man diligent in his business (Prov. 22 : 29). 
Faithful in a very little. . . in much (Luke 16 : 10). 
a. Tact: 

David... behaved himself wisely (5). 

Wisely in all his ways (14). 
Good understanding . . . that do (Psa. 111 : ro). 
Happy is the man that findeth wisdom (Prov. 3 
3- Power: 

Saul set him over the men of war (5). 

His captain over a thousand (13). 
By me... princes decree justice (Prov. 8 : 12, 15, 16). 
Faithful over a few, . . . set thee over many (Matt. 25 : 28). 
4- Popularity : 

Good in the sight of all the people (5). 

Women sang, ... David his..cm.thousands (7) 

All Israel and Judah loved David (16). 
Even his enemies to be at peace (Prov. 16 : 7). 
Precious in my sight, and honstable (Isa. 43 : 4). 
5- Meekness : 

David avoided out of his presence (10, 11). 
Slow to anger... better than the mighty (Prov. 16 : 32). 
Jehovah upholdeth the meek (Psa. 147 : 6). 
6. Fellowship with God: 

Jehovah was with him (12-14). 
Spirit of Jehovah came mightily upon David (1 Sam. 16 : 13). 
Led by the Spirit, . . . sons of God (Rom. 8 : 14). 


Il. SAUL’S STEPS DOWNWARD. 


: 13). 


1. Jealousy : 
Saul was very wroth,... eyed David (8, 9). 
Who is able to stand before jealousy ? (Prov. 27 : 4.) 
Walk... not in strife and jealousy (Rom. 13 : 13). 
2. Metancholy : 
An evil spirit... came mightily upon Saul (10). 
Out of the heart... evil thoughts proceed (Mark 7 : 20, 21). 
Hateth his brother is in the darkness (1 John 2 : 11). 
3- Hatred: 
1 will smite David even to the wall (11). 
Works of the flesh, ...enmities, strife, jealousies (Gal. 5 
19, 20). 
Bitterness and wrath... away from you (Eph. 4 : 31, 32). 
4- Fear: 
Saul was afraid of David (12). 
He stood in awe of him (15). 
The wicked flee when no man pursueth (Prov. 28 : 1). 
Herod feared John (Mark 6 : 20). 
s- Godlessness : 
Jehovah... was departed from Saul (12). 
Spirit of Jehovah departed from Saul (1 Sam. 16 : 14). 
Jehovah answered him not (1 Sam. 28 : 6). 
Sore distressed;. . . God is departed (1 Sam. 28 : 15). 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Quarter’s Thought: The Lord, Jehovah, Our God, is 
King. 


General Thought: God Helps Those who Serve, 
Fear, and Obey Him. 


Lesson Thought: God Helped David Escape Saul’s 
Anger. 


Golden Text: God is our refuge and strength, a 
very present help in trouble. 


For Review Banner: Our Refuge, Strength, and 
Help. 


INTRODUCTION, 

What would you think of boys and girls at school 
who became angry because another scholar stood 
higher and won more honors than they? Certainly, 
they would be very foolish. And yet to-day we 
learn of a king who became angry with a young 
man because he had won a great honor. The king 
was very large and tall. His name was ——? Saul. 
The young man had been only a shepherd boy —— ? 
Yes, David. You know them both. And this is how 
it happened. 

REVIEW. 

You remember how everybody in Saul’s army had 
been afraid of the giant Goliath, until David came to 
see his brothers, and said he would fight him in the 
name of the Lord, Jehovah, with only his staff, sling, 
and stones. Of course the people shouted, and 
praised David, because he had killed this giant. 
Saul sent for him, gave him presents, and at first 
was very proud of him, ahd told him he must live in 
the king’s house all the time. Then he placed him 
in command of some soldiers. 

Lesson. 

A few lessons ago, we learned that the ‘‘ Lord 
looks on the heart.” If we put down what was 
growing in Saul’s and David's hearts, we can under- 


stand why Jehovah wanted David to be king (make 
two Hearts). 

After David's victory, everywhere he went people 
pointed him out as the young man who had killed 
Goliath: ‘The soldiers and all the servants of Saul's 
household loved him. The very dearest friend he 
ever had was Saul’s son Jonathan, who loved him so 
much that he was glad to have the people praise him. 
He and David promised each other to always be 
friends. Then Jonathan ave David the robe that 
was on him, with his sword, his bow, and his girdle, 
or belt. All these things might have spoiled David 
while such a young man, but did not, because in his 
heart he knew he gained the victory because of his 
‘Trust in God” (place in outline). ‘ 

David went wherever Saul sent him, and behaved 
himself wisely. While everybody else praised him, 
one man was growing jealous, and soon became his 
enemy (write ‘‘ Jealousy” in Saul’s heart). Once 
everybody praised King Saul, but since David's vic- 
tory everybody spoke of him, which made Saul jeal- 
ous. As Saul and David passed by, the women came 
out to meet them, singing and dancing and playing 
sweet music. In one of the songs they said, ‘‘Saul 
hath slain his thousands, and David his ten thou- 
sands.” Saul was much displeased, and very angry 
(add ‘* Anger” tooutline). He said,‘‘ They have given 
David ten thousands, and to me they have given but 
thousands. What more can he have but the king- 
dom ?” 

Saul must have remembered Samuel's message 
that some one else should be king, and he must have 
wondered whether David would be chosen; so Saul 
watched David from that day. Saul’s mind was so 
troubled that David played for him on the harp, as 
as he had done before (show the lesson-picture and 
Saul’s angry looks. Picture cards are issued by the 
Providence {Rhode Island] Lithograph Company, but 
should be ordered through your own denominationa! 

ublishing house). Saul must have felt very angry, 
or suddenly he threw his spear at David; but David 
was watching, and dodged away twice. Instead of 
Saul’s being his friend, he was now his enemy, and 
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hated him, watching for a chance to kill him (add 
“Hatred” and ‘‘ Murder” to the outline). Still Saul 


was afraid of David, because he saw that the Lord - 


was with him, to help him. We learned, ‘‘ If God be 
for us, who can be against us?” So it was of no use 
for Saul to try to kill David, because God had prom- 
ised that David should be king, and he was taking 
care of him. 

Saul tried another plan to get rid of David. He 
had promised that whoever killed Goliath should 
have one of his daughters for a wife; and one of them 
loved David very much. Saul said, if David would 
kill one hundred of the Philistines, and bring him the 
proof, then he would give him his daughter. He 
made him captain over a thousand soldiers, and hoped 
he would be killed in the battle. But David was not 
afraid, because of his ‘‘trust in God.” He remem- 
bered how God helped him to defeat Goliath, and he 
knew he would help him again. He won the battle, 
killed two hundred of the Philistines, so Saul had 
to keep his promise, and give him his daughter for 
a wife, and David became the king’s son-in-law. 

Saul knew the Lord was with David, and that his 
daughter loved him, yet he feared David, and was 
still his enemy. Although Saul tried in many ways 
to kill him, everybody else loved David. In one of 
the songs or psalms which David wrote, he said, ‘‘ God 
is our refuge and strength, a very present help in 
trouble; therefore we will aot fear” (drill on the 
text). A refuge is a place of safety. God was 
stronger than Goliath or Saul, so, because David 
trusted him, God was a help to David (add ‘‘ My 
Refuge, Strength, Help,” to outline). 

We see what a dreadful thing it was for Saul to 
allow jealousy to grow into anger, hatred, and a de- 
sire for murder toward David, who had done nothing 
wrong. We see how David’s trust in God helped 
him to say, ‘‘God is my refuge,” etc. God saw 
these things in their hearts, and wanted David for 
king. Which heart would you rather have? (refer 
to review banner.) If we serve, fear, and obey the 
Lord, Jehovah, our God, with all our hearts, we need 
never be afraid; and if, like David, we trust in God, 
he will be our refuge, strength, and help (abbreviate, 
and add to banner, Our R., S., and Help). 





SAUL’S DAVID’S 














Peoria, ILL. 
Trials temper the true. 
oe ° 
For the Intermediate Teacher 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


|* 1 Samuel 16: 14-23, Saul seeks a skilful musi- 
cian to soothe his troubled moods, and David is 
recommended to him, not only as a player on the 
harp, but as one who had already won fame as a 
warrior (16: 18). Saul finds him equal to the recom- 
mendation, becomes deeply attached to him, and 
makes him his armor-bearer. In 1 Samuel 17 : 1 to 
18 : 5, Saul hears of David's desire to fight the Phil- 
istine giant. Through his victory over Goliath, 
David so commends himself to Saul that Saul makes 
him a high officer in his army (18 : 2, 5). 

Many stories were evidently in circulation of 
David's valor, and the historian took some of them 
to indicate his character, and how he grew in favor 
with the people. Inthe sketch for to-day you can 
show how a young man can meet perils, especially 
those which spring from jealousy, and can win suc- 
cess. You will set forth: 

1. The Popular Hero (vs. 5-7). Show how David 
won his way to influence and power. He obeyed 
faithfully the commands of his superior, ‘‘ went out 
whithersoever Saul sent him.” The young man learns 
best how to direct others by doing well the tasks set 
for him. ‘* He behaved himself wisely.” The writer 
of the history seems to be possessed by this idea, 
for he repeats it again and again (vs. 5, 14, 15, 30). 
Make it your text for this lesson. It means that 
David did not lose his head because of his popular- 
ity, that he kept control of himself with stedfast 
purpose to succeed. He sought and kept the con- 


Stant sense of the presence of God (v. 14). The young’ 


man who would win his way must know that every 
hour is an hour of peril. David’s appointment by 
Saul to high office sloosed the people, and pleased 
even those who aspired to the same position (v. 5). 
The secret of it all was tnat ‘‘ David behaved him- 
self more wisely” than all the others (v. 30). So it 
came to pass that whenever he returned from cam- 
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paigns against the Philistines, the country rang with 
praises of his exploits (vs. 6, 7). 

2. The Jealous Ruler. David could behave himself 
wisely, but he could not make others do so. The 
singing of the women, comparing him with the king, 
inflamed the passions of Saul. They could hardly 
have done a worse thing for their idol. The young 
man making his way in life has not only to control 
himself, but to keep his friends from acting fool- 
ishly about him. The fond mother who boasts of her 
boy's superiority in school or in business to her 
neighbor's boys, arouses passions she thinks not of, 
the more dangerous if her boast is true. The wo- 
men of Israel changed Saul’s love for David (16 : 21) 
to envy and growing hatred (18 : 8, 9). They took 
the music out of their hero’s harp, robbed him of his 

ower over Saul, and made the king a prey to the 
asest passion, a passion which destroyed his rule 
over himself and his kingdom (Prov. 27: 4). Con- 
trast the one who gives way to envy with the one 
who behaves himself wisely. [Illustrate by the 
schemes which Saul invented for the destruction 
of David (vs. 17-29). 

3. The Hero’s Progress to Power (vs. 12-15). The 
king was afraid of David. All Israel and Judah 
loved him, and so the separated tribes drew nearer 
to one another in growing loyalty to a common 
leader. He showed his love for them by constant 
exposure to danger for their sakes, by bravery and 
service. The secret of it was that ‘Jehovah was 
with him.’’ Show that no sudden reward came to 
David through his devotion to the people and his 
faithfulness to God. Because of his true-heartedness 
he suffered great disappointments, exile, years of 
hardship as an outlaw. But all his experience was 
progress to power. George Canning, who became 
one of England’s greatest statesmen at thirty-one 
years of age, made this resolve, which you may com- 
mend to your pupils: ‘‘My road must be through 
character to power. I will try no other course, and I 
am sanguine enough to believe that this course, 
though not perhaps the quickest, is the surest.” 


Suggestive Questions 


1. The Young Man’s Danger. Who aroused the 
king’s jealousy of David? Why did they do this? 
How did David increase the. danger he sought to 
avoid? How did Saul seek to kill him? How did 
he escape ? 

2. The Young Man’s Protection. Why was Saul 
afraid of David? Why did the people love him? 
Why was Jehovah with him? 

Boston. 
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For the Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Saul and David 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (1 Sam. 18 : 6 to 19 : 24). 
[For each member of the Bible class.} 


This section is full of interest for the student of 
religious psychology. It might well be labelled, ‘‘ the 
insidious growth of selfishness into jealousy, hatred, 
and madness.” To understand Saul at this period, 
we need to remember that a permanent breach has 
been made between him and his old counsellor and 
friend, Samuel, because of Saul’s own self-centered 
will. This breach may have signalized an actual, 
although probably not a nominal, casting off of alle- 
giance for Saul on the part of some of the best men 
of the kingdom who sympathized with Samuel's 
point of view. There is no evidence of this weaken- 
ing of allegiance except the growing melancholia of 
Saul, the mood of a man who finds himself in a false 
position for which he alone is responsible, but from 
which he cannot escape. This embittered his natu- 
rally open and genial disposition, and made him sus- 
picious, insistent on the full recognition of his royal 
authority and prominence, and prepared to be jealous 
of any one out of his own family who should meet 
with popular favor. 

David, the young minstrel, was the joy of his life; 
David, the people’s hero, the one who had succeeded 
where all others were hesitant, was another man. 
Saul began by resenting David’s popularity, was 
forced (v. 15) to respect him, did his best to entrap 
David into risking his life, became almost in awe of 
his wonderful ability and constant success, and 
finally determined to put him out of the way as a 
dangerous rival to the royal house. 

Through Jonathan's friendly and disinterested in- 
tercession, Saul’s old love for David was revived for 
a time ; but subsequent successes of David and his 
men so inflamed the king’s jealousy that he hurled 
his spear at him to pin him to the wall. David 
escaped, however, to Ramah, where Samuel was. 

This history of the tragic ruin of a promising life, 
by Saul’s inability to endure the presence of an equal 
or superior, shows clearly enough why Saul was not 
‘after God’s heart.” ‘* Not such as he could found 
a kingdom of God.” He was a cavalier and a noble- 
man, but not a ruler of men. 
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II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

For a discriminating article on Saul, see the Hast- 
ings Dictionary of the Bible (IV, 411-414). The his- 
tories are every one worth noting: Kent, ‘‘ United 
Kingdom ” (§§ 95-97) ; Wade (226-228), Cornill (62-64), 
Stanley (II, 49, 50). McFadyen’s ‘‘ Messages of the 
Historians ” (141, 142; 154-157) helps greatly to un- 
ravel the puzzles of this material. 


III. Questions For Stupy AnD Discussion. 

[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the class. ] 

1. Saul’s Melancholia. (1.) What gave rise to it 
in the first place? (2.) Is its continuance and per- 
manence best accounted for physically or spiritually ? 

2. His Early Love for David. (3.) What evi- 
dence have we that he was really fond of David. 

3. The Growth of Jealousy. (4.) Was this jealousy 
a chronic defect in his character, or a sudden develop- 
ment? (5.) What fed it in the case of David ? 

4. The Growthof Hatred. (6.) What caused Saul 
to have a bitter feeling against David ? 

5. lts Development into Murder. (7.) Was it 
surprising or inevitable that Saul should come to a 
desire to kill David? (8.) Was he fully responsible 
for this culmination of his emotions ? 

6. David's Policy. (9.) Did he act as became his 
antecedents? (r1o.) Is the unswerving friendship of 
Jonathan for him a criterion ? 


IV. Some Leapinc THovGHTS, 
[General discussion under the leader’s direction.] 

The one who yields to his worst self finds a hard 
and relentless master. 

Jealousy of the worth which’ others may show is 
not merely contemptible, it is slow suicide. 

David's self-restraint spoke volumes for his depth 
and nobleness of character. 

YaLe UNIVERSITY. 
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Heaven goes out when hate comes in, 
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International Lessons for. 1904 


Six Months with the Synoptic Gospels 
(Matthew. Mark, and Luke.) 
FIRST QUARTER 


January 3 
1. The Boyhood of Jesus. Luke 2 : 40-52. (Read Luke 1; 
Matt. 1 : 18-25; Luke 2: 1-38; Matt. 2.) Memory verses: 49-51. 
Golden Text: And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in 
favour with God and man.—Luke 2: 52. 


January 1o. 


2. The Preaching of John the Baptist. Matt. 3: 1-12. (Com- 
pare Mark 1: 1-8; Luke 3: 1-18.) Memory verses: 4-6. 
Golden Text: Repent ye: for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.— 
Matt. 3:2 
January 17. 


3- The Baptism and Temptation of Jesus. 
4:11. (Compare Mark 1 : g-13; Luke 3: 21 to4:13. Read Luke 
3: 13-20.) Memory verses: 4 : 3, 4. 

Golden Text; And lo a voice from heaven, saying, This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.—Matt. 3 : 17 


Matt. 3 : 13 to 


° January 24. 
4- Jesus Rejected at Nazareth. Luke 4: (Read John 
1:19 to 4: 54.) Memory verses: 18, 19. 
Golden Text; He came unto his own, and his own received him 
not.—John x : 11. 


16-30. 


January 31. 


gs. Jesus Calls Four Disciples. (Compare Matt. 
4: 18-22; Mark 1¢16-20. Read Matt. 4: 13-16.) Memory verses: 4-6. 

Golden Text: If ye continue in my word, then are ye my disciples. 
—John 8 : 31. 


Luke 5 : 1-11. 


February 7 
6. A Sabbath in Capernaum. Mark t : 21-34. 
: 14-17; Luke 4: 31-41.) Memory verses: 21, 22. 
Golden Text; He laid his hands on every one of them and healed 
them.—Luke 4 : 40. 


(Compare Matt. 


February 14. 


7. Jesus Porgives Sins. 
Read Mark 1 : 35-45.) Memory verses: 3-5. 

Gelden Text; The Son of man hath power on earth to forgive sins. 
—Mark 2: 10. 


Mark 2:1-12. (Compare Luke s : 17-26 


February 21. 


8. Jesus and the Sabbath. Matt. 12 


: ¥-13. 
6: 1-11; Mark 2:23t03:6- Read Mark 2 


(Compare Luke 
: 13-22; Matt. 9 : 18-34; 


John 5). map ! verses; 6-8. 
Golden Text: \t is lawful to do well on the sabbath days.—Matt. 
12:12 


February 28 
9. Hearers and Doers of the Word. 
Luke 6 : 22-19; Matt. 5:1 to 7: 20.) 
Golden Text; Be ye doers 
James 1 : 22. 


Matt. 7 : 21-29. 
Memory verses: 24, 25. 
f the word, and not hearers only.— 


March 6, 


10. Jesus Calms the Storm. Mark 4: 35-41. (Read Luke 7:1 
to 8:3: Matt. 12: 22 to 13: 53.) Memory verses: 37-39. 

Golden Text: He maketh the storm a calm, so that the waves 
thereof are still.—Psa. 107 : 29. 


(Read 


March 13. 
1. Death of John the Baptist. (Temperance lesson.) Matt. 
14: 1-12. (Compare Mark 6: 14-29. Read Mark 5:1t06:6; Matt. 


9:35to1r:1.) Memory verses: 9-11. 
Golden Text; Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a 
crown of life.—Rev. 2 : 10. 
March 20. 


12. Jesus Feeds the Pive Thousand. 


Matt. 14 : 13-23. (Com- 
pare Mark 6 : 30-56; Luke g : 10-17. 


Read John 6.) Memory verses: 


20, 21. , 
¢ Golden Text: Jesus said unto them, I am the bread of life.—John 
+35 
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March 27. 
13- Review 
Colden Text: And Jesus went about all Galilee, 
teac hing in their synagogues, and preaching the gos- | 
pel of the kingdom, and healing all manner of sick- 
ness.—Matt. 4 : 23. 


SECOND QUARTER. 


April 3 
1. Jesus Visits Tyre and Sidon. Mark 7 
(Read the chapter.) Memory verses: 27-29 


+ 24-37. 


Golden Text :*Without faith it is impossible to | 
please hiin.—Heb. 11 : 6. | 

Or, Easter Lesson. John 20 : 11-18. Memory | 
verses : 15, 16. 


Golden Text: Then were the disciples glad, when 
they saw the Lord.—John 20 : 20. 


April 10. | 
2. Peter Confesses the Christ. Mark 8 : 27-38. | 
(Compare Matt. 16 : 13-28; Luke 9 : 18-27. Read 


Mark 8 : 1-06.) Memory verses: 34, 
Golden Text: Thou art the Christ, 
living God.—Matt. 16 : 16. 


_* Son of the 


April 17 
3- Jesus Transfigured. Mark 9: 2-13. (Com- 
pare Matt.17 : 1-13; Luke g : 28-36; 2 Pet. 1 : 16-21.) 


flemory verses: 2-4. 
Golden Text: A voice came out of the cloud, say- 
ing, This is my beloved Son: hear him.—Mark g: 7. 


April 24. 
4. The Mission of the Seventy. Luke ro: 1-16 
(Study vs. 1-24. Read Mark g: 14-50; John 7:1 to 


10: 21.) Memory verses: 1, 2. 

Golden Text: Pray ye therefore the Lord of the 
harvest, that he would send forth labourers into his 
harvest.—Luke ro : 2. 


May t. 

5. Prayer and Promise. Luke 11 : 1-13. 
Luke 10: 25-42.) Memory verses: 11-13. 
Golden Text: Ask, and it shall be given you; 
seek, and ye shall find.—Luke 11 : g. 

May 8. 

6. Watchfuiness. (Temperance lesson.) 
12: 35-48. tsar Luke 11 : 14 (0 12: 59.) 
verses : I, 2. 

Golden Text : Blessed are those servants, whom 
the lord when he cometh shall find watching.—Luke 
I2 : 37 | 


(Read 


Luke 
Memory 


May ts. | 

7. The Prodigal Son. Luke 15 : 11-24. (Study 
vs. 11-32. Read Luke 13 to 15). Memory verses: | 
17-19 

Golden Text: Come, and let us return unto the 
Lord.—Hos, 6: 1. 

May 22. 

8. Jesus Teaches Humility. Mark 10 : 35-45. 
(Study vs. 32-45. ead Luke 16:1 to 17: 10; John 
1; 1-54; Luke 17: 11 to 18:14; Matt. 19: 1 to 20: 
19.) Memory verses: 43-45 


Golden Text: For even the Son of man came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister.—Mark 10 : 45. 

Or, The Day of Pentecost. Acts 2 
Memory verses: 1, 2 

Golden Text: They were 
Ghost.—Acts 2 : 4. 


I-tr. 


all filled with the Holy 


May 29. 

9. The Passover. Matt. 26 : 17-30. (Compare 
Mark 14 : 12-26; Luke 22: 7-30. Read Luke 18 : 35 
to 19: 28; Mark 11: 1-18; John 12: 20-50; Matt. 
21 23 to 20 19.) Memory verses: 26-28. 

Golden Text; For even Christ our passover is 
sacrificed for us.—1 Cor. 5:7 


June 5 


10. Christ’s Trial Before Pilate. Mark 15: 


1-15 (Compare Luke 23 : 1-25; Matt. 27 11-30; 
John 18 8to1g: 16. Read John 14 to 17; Matt. 
6: 36-75.) neey verses: 12-14. 

Golden Tea Then said Pilate to the chief priests 
and | to the heed ple, I find no fault in this man.—Luke 
3 4. 

June 12. 

at. Christ Crucified. Mark 15: 22-39. (Com- 
pare Matt. 27 : 32-61. Read Luke 23 : 26-49; John 
19 : 18-42.) Memory verses: 25- 


27: 
Golden Text; Christ died for our sins according to 
the Scriptures.—1 Cor. 15 : 3. 


June 19. 
12. Christ Risen. Matt. 28 : 1-15. (Compare 
Mark 16; Luke 24. Read Matt. 27 : 57-66.) Memory 


verses », 10. 
Golden Teat 


—1 Cor. 15 : 20. 


Now is Christ risen from the dead. 


June 26. | 

13. Review. | 
Golden Text: Wherefore God also hath highly ex- 
alted him, and given him a name which is above every 

name Phil. 2:09 | 


Studies in the Old Testament from 
Solomon to Isaiah 


THIRD QUARTER. 


From Solomon to Elijah 


July 3 
1. The Kingdom Divided. 1 Kings r: 


(Study vs. 1-20. Read 2 Chron., chaps. 10, 


12-20, 
tr.) 


Mem ory Verses : 12-14. 
Golden Text Pride goeth before destruction, 
and a haughty spirit before a fall.—Prov. 16 : 18. 
July 10 


2. Jeroboam’s Idolatry. 1 Kings 12 : 25-33 


(Read 1 Kings, chaps. 13, 14.) Memory verses: 
28-30 . 
Colden Text Keep yourselves’ from “idols.—1z 
John 5: 21 
July 17 
3. Asa's Good Reign. 2 Chron. 1% 1-12. 


(Study vs. 1-15. Read 
Memory verses: 2-5 

Golden Text He lip us, O Lord our God; 
rest on thee 2 Chron. 14 : 11. 


2 Chron., chaps. 15, 16.) 


for we 
July 24 


4. Jehoshaphat’s Reform. 


(Read 2 Chron., chaps. 17-20.) 


2 Chron. 19 
Memory verses 


I-3r. 
4-6. 
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Golden Text: Deal courageously, and the Lord 
shall be with the gogd.—2 Chron. 19: 11 


July 31. 


- Omri and Ahab. : Kings 16 : 23-33. (Read 
1 Kings 15 : 25 to 16 : 34.) Memory verses: 30-33. 
Golden Text: Righteousness exalteth a nation: 


but sin is a reproach to any people.—Prov. 14: 34. 


August 7 
6. God Taking Care of Elijah. 1 Kings 17: 

1-16. (Read the chapter.) Memory verses: 13, 14. 
Golden Text : He careth for you.—t1 Pet. 5: 7. 


August 14. 
7- Obadiah and Elijah. :« Kings #6: 


(Study vs. 1-19.) Memory verses: 13-16. 
Golden Text: 1 thy servant fear the Lord from 


1-16. 





| my youth.—1 Kings 18 : 12 


August 21. 

8. Elijah on Mount Carmel. 1 Kings 18: 30- | 
46. (Study vs. 20-46.) Memory verses: 36-39. 
Golden Text: \f the Lord be God, follow him. a 
1 Kings 18 : 21. } 


August 28 


9. Elijah Discouraged. 1 Kings 19: 1-8. Mem- 
ory verses: 3, 4. | 

Golden Text: In my distress I cried unto the | 
Lord, and he heard me.—Psa. 120: 1 


September 4. 

10. Blijah Encouraged. 1: 

(Study vs. 9-21. Read 1 Kings, chaps. 20-22.) 
ory verses : 

Golden Test : 


Kings tg : 9-18. 
Mem- 


18 
Fear thou not; for I am with thee. 


| —Isaiah 41 : 10. 


September 11. 


11. Elijah Taken up into Heaven. 2 Kings 
2: 1-11. (Read 2 Kings 1.) Memory verses: 9-11. 

Golden Text: He was not; for God took him.— 
Gen. 5: 24. 

September 18. 

2. Israel Reproved. 4-15. 
vs. 1-27. Read Hosea 14.) Memory verses: 14, 15. 

Golden Text: Seek the Lord, and_ ye shall live.— 
Amos 5s: 6. 


Amos 5s: 


(Study 


September 25. 
13- Review. é ; 
Golden Text: The Lord is merciful and-gracious. 
—Psa. 103 : 8. 


FOURTH QUARTER 
From Elijah to Isaiah 


October 2. 
r. Elicha Succeeds Elijah. 2 Kings 2: 
(keau the chapter.) Memory verses: 12-14. 
Golden Text: | 
be upon me.—2 Kings 2 : 9 


12-22. 


October « 9: 
2. The Widow's Oil Increased. 


(Read 2 Kings 3.) Memory verses: 5-7. 
Golden Text: Trust in the L ord, and do good; so 
shalt thou dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt be 


fed Psa. 37 : 3. 


2 Kings 4: 1-7. 


October 16. 


3. Bltche and the Shunamite. 2 Kings 4: 25-37. 
(Study vs. 8-37. ead 2 — 4; 8: 1-6; Luke 
7: 11-17.) Py verses : 32 

Golden Te ‘The gift of Godi is eternal life through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.—Rom, 6 : 23. 

October 23. 

4- Elisha and Naaman. 2 
(Study vs. 1-19. ead the 
4 : 16-30.) Memory verses: 10-14 

Golden Text: Heal me, O Laod, and I shall be 
healed ; save me, and I shall be saved.—Jer. 17 : 14. 


Kings 5 : 
chapter, and 


I-14. 
Luke 


October 30. 


. Elisha at Dothan. 2 Kings 6: 8-23 
haps. 6-9, and 13 : 14-21.) 


(Read 
wings, ¢ Memory verses : 
15-17 


Golden Text: The angel of the Lord encampeth 


| round about them that fear him, and delivereth them. 


—Psa. 34 7 
November 6. 
6. Joash, the Boy King. 2 Kings 1 
(Read 2 Kings, chaps 10,11.) Memory verses : 10-12. 
Golden Teat : When the righteous are in authority, 
the people rejoice.—Prov. 29 ° 2. 


: 1-16. 


November 13. 


7. Joash Repairs the Temple. 2 Kings 12: «-15. | 


(Read 2 Kings, chaps. 12-15.) 


Memory verses: 9-12. 
Golden Text: 


We will not forsake the house of 


our God.—Neh. 10 : 39. 


November 20. 

8. Isaiah’s Message to Judah. 
16-20. (Study vs. 1-20. ead 
verses : 18-20 

Golden Text 


Isa. 1 : 16, 17. 


Isaiah 1 : 1-0, 
Isa. 5.) Memory 


Cease to do evil; learn to do well.— 


November 27 

9. World's Temperance Sunday. Isa. 28 : 1-13. 
Memory verses: 3, 4 

Golden Text : They also have erred through wine, 
and through strong drink are out of the way.—Isa 
2:7 

December 4- 

10. Hezekiah Reopens the Temple. 
29: 18-31. (Study vs. 13-36 oe 2 Chron., 
29-31.) Memory verses ; 28- 

Golden Text : Them that is ynour me I will honour, 


2 Chron. 
chaps. 


| —I Sam. 2 30 


December rr. 


11. Captivity of the Ten Tribes. 2 Kings 
17: 6-18. (Read 2 Kings 16:1 to 18:12.) Memory 
verses: 16-18 

Golden Text: The face of the Lord is against 


them that do evil.—1z Pet. 3: r2. 


December 138. 


12. Review. 
Golden Text 


Thou shalt worship - a thy | 
God, 


and him only shalt thou serve.—Luke 4: 


December 2s. 


13. The Prince of Pease. (Christmas lesson.) 
Isa.g:1-7. (Read Luke 2 : 1-20.) lemory verses: 


6.97 
7 


Golden Text: His name shall be called Won- 
derful, Counsellor, The mighty God, The everlast- 
{ing Father, The Prince of Peace.—Isa. g : 6. 


Let a double portion of thy spirit 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








August 16, 1903. Lessons from Paul: 
How to Use Tact in Dealing with 
Men. 1 Cor. 9: 19-23. 








Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon.—Wisdom from above (Jas. 1: I-5). 
Turs.—Patience (2 Cor. 6: 1-4). 
WED.—Love (1 Cor. 13 : 4-8). 
THuRS.—Unselfishness (Gal. 5 : 13, 14). 
Fri.—Suavity (Acts 26: 1-3). 
Sat.—Conscientiousness (Rom. 14 : 19-23). 








. . . 
Some things we can give up to become more | 


(75 cts. 


winsome. 

Things we ought to acquire to increase our 
usefulness. 

Some times and places best adapted to win- 
ning men. 


| 


! 





| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


O AS not to use to the full my | 


right,”—this was the principle 
upon which Paul ordered his 


life. He would forgo his right to eat 
meat if it made a Christian brother 
| stumble. He would also surrender any 


right which did not involve also the sur- 
render of principle, for the sake of win- 
ning any man to the Christian brother- 
| hood. Whether a right should be sur- 
| rendered or not, depended not upon his 
conviction that it was a right, but upon 


his judgment as to whether its surren- | 
der would help to win some man to| 


rule as to the exercise of our rights. | 
Does this exercise help to win men or to | 
deter them? To assert rights always, | 
just because they are one’s rights, is a | 


} 
| 
Christ or not. 


ar, 


Men can not be won by aclub. Jesus | 
was the great winner of souls by love. 


The great missionaries have ever been | 


the same. 
| mond Lull: 
‘‘T see many knights going to the 
Holy Land beyond the seas, and think- 
ing that they can acquire it by force of 
arms ; 
before they attain that which they think 
they have. Whence it seems to me that 
the conquest of the Holy Land ought 
not to be attempted except in the way 
in which Thou and Thine apostles ac- 
quired it; namely, by love and prayers, 


This was the power of Ray- 


and the pouring out of tears and of 
blood.” 
< 
To win people we must get on the 


level with them. This was what Paul 
did. Heapproached the Jews as a Jew, 
and the Gentiles as a Gentile so far as 
he could truthfully do so. He conde- 
scended to the weak, that by weakness 
he might win them. We must get down 
| to the hearts of those we would win. 
We can not stand off on some separate 
enclosure of our own, and call to them 
to come over, or abuse them for not 
being in our enclosure, and hope thus to 
persuade them. We must go near them. 
The shepherd of whom Jesus told, went 
out into the wilderness and bécame as 
one lost himself, that he might find his 
| lost sheep and bring it home. 
“ 

The etymology of ‘ tact 
the word means ‘‘touch.” Tact is touch, 
contact. We must make connections 
somewhere. At some point the insula- 
tion must be removed that the currents 
may flow without impediment. If Iam 
a Democrat and would win a Republican 
to the Saviour, the place to begin is not 
where our political convictions clash. 
It is as far away from our divergence 
as possible. We both believe in God. 
There we may begin and go on as 
Christ suggests. ‘‘Ye believe in God, 
| believe also in me.” 

b 

to risk or to yield a 
great deal for the sake of gaining a 
little. ‘‘I am become all things to all 

men that I may by all means save some,” 
He did not stop to ask whether his sac- 
rifice and ad: ~~ ation were sure to yield 
| great results. If they y 


" shows that 


Paul was ready 


, yielded some re- 


good way to make Christianity unpopu- | 
; 


This is a good working | 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 16 


sults, he wascontenttomakethem. The | 
element of a noble, free venture was in 
his soul’s service, and he went out in 
confidence, and came back bringing his 
sheaves with him. For the sake of a 

ossible winning of a soul, the sure loss 
of personal ease and privilege is asmall 
thing. The true missionary ventures 
his whole life in the hope of winning a 
few. We must be ready to be all things 
for the sake of the chance of winning 
souls. 

* } 

Do we make Christianity attractive to 
people ? 

Are we all things to all men, or do we 
try to make all men be all things to us 
and with us ? 


Are we common spiritual scolds, or do 
we strive to win by love? 
| 


$9? 
Remarkable Experiments in | 
Written Review Work 


(Continued from page 385) 








During the latter part of the six months’ | 
study of the Acts, the officers and teach- | 
ers voted to try the above plan with the | 
junior and intermediate pupils, about | 
one hundred in number. A careful list 
of twenty-two questions on the life of 
Paul was printed, with spaces for the 
answers, Upon this double sheet was 
printed the following note: ‘‘ This is 
not an examination paper, but a review, 
for the purpose of confirming and render- 
ing clear and definite what we have been | 
learning about St. Paul. Therefore the 
scholars may use the Bible, and obtain 
any other help they please in answering 
the questions, but are expected to write 
down the answers in their own language 
during the week, and return the papers 
next Sunday.”’ 

This being a new form of eXamination, 
and the spectres of former tests not be- 
ing wholly laid, seven prizes were offered, 
to insure a general interest,—an Oxford 
Bible and six books retailing from $1 to 
$1.50 apiece. Nearly all took the papers, 
Thirty-three returned them the following 
Sunday. 

A sample of the work of a boy of about 
fourteen will give an idea of the high- 
class work done. It is well to state that 
this paper did not receive a prize : 


1. In what city was Paul born? 

Tarsus. 

2. To what sect of the Jews did he belong ? 
(Phil. 3.) 

To the Pharisees. 

3. How did he treat the early Christians ? 

He killed and imprisoned men and women, 
and laid waste the churches. 

4. What part had he 
Stephen? 

He had charge of the witnesses’ garments. 

5. Near what city was he converted to Christ ? 

Damascus. 

6. Relate the story of his conversion. 

While Paul was going to Damascus to per- 
secute the Christians, a light suddenly shone 
upon him, and he heard a voice saying, ‘‘ Saul, 
Saul, why persecutest thou me?’’ Being struck 
blind, he was led to Damascus, and after three 
days was baptized by Ananias, and also re- 
ceived back his sight. 

7. From what city did he go forth as a mis- 
sionary ? 

Antioch, in Syria. 

8. Who went with him as his companion ? 

Barnabas. 

9. Name four cities in Asia Minor where 
they preached. 

Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, Derbe. 

10. Tell any one story of what took place on 
this journey. 

When they were at Lystra, Paul saw a man 
that had been a cripple all his life. Seeing 
that the man had faith, Paul healed him. When 
the people saw this, they thought the apostles 
were gods, and called Paul Jupiter, and Bar- 
Nabas Mercury. When the apostles saw that 
the crowd were bringing sacrifices to them, 
they ran in among them, and told them that | 
they were not gods, and preached the gospel to | 
them. | 

11, Who went with Paul on his second mis- 
Sionary journey ? 

Silas. 

12. How many missionary journeys did Paul 
make ? 

rhree. 

13. Name the first city in Europe where Paul 
preached. 

Philippi. ! 


in the stoning of 


| ‘the unknown God,"’ 


| Wilde Company's penny pictures which 
| illustrated the Acts, mounted, was placed 
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14. Tell the story of his escape from prison. 

At midnight, when Paul and Silas were sing- 
ing and praying, there suddenly came an earth- 
quake which shook the prison and opened all 
the doors. Seeing that the jailer was about to 
kill himself, Paul called out to him, and said 
that none of the prisoners had escaped. The 
jaiier then begged Paul to tell him how he could 
be saved. Paul said, *‘ Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved."’ Paul 
and Silas went to the jailer's house, and all the 
jailer's family were converted to Christ. 

15. Name five cities in Europe in which Paul 
preached. 

Philippi, Thessalonica, Berea, Athens, and 
Corinth. 

16. ‘lo which of these did he write letters ? 

To the Philippians, Thessalonians, and Co- 
rinthians. 

17. What did he do at Athens? 

While Paul was passing through the streets 
of Athens, he noticed an altar addressed to 
among many others. 
Being stirred up by this sight, he went into the 
midst of the Areopagus, and preached the gos- | 
pel tothe philosophers. Some of them mocked, | 
some wished to hear him again, and others 
believed. 

18. Where did Paul go on his third mission- 
ary journey ? 

To Ephesus and Europe. 

19. In what city of Asia Minor did Paul 
preach more than two years? 

Ephesus. 

20. What letter did he write to them ? 

Ephesians. 

21. Tell the story of the magic books. 

There were seven sons of Sceva, a Jew, that 
practiced magic. ‘They told an evil spirit, in 
the name of Jesus, whom Paul preached, to 
come out of a certain man. ‘The spirit replied, 
** Jesus I know, and Paul I know, but who are 
ye?’’ And they were driven from the house, 
When the people heard of this, many believed, | 
confessing their deeds, and others brought their | 
magic books and burned them. | 

22. What trouble came from the shrines of 
Diana? 

There was a certain silversmith named | 
Demetrius, who made his living by selling | 
shrines of Diana, and, when he saw that his 
trade was being ruined by Paul's preaching, 
he raised an uproar in tke city of Ephesus 
against Paul. After several hours the town- 
clerk was able to quiet the people, but Paul 





had to leave the city. f 


Of the 726 answers, 666 were correct ; | 
37 were wholly wrong, 17 partly wrong, | 
6 omitted,—in all 60; 91% per cent| 
were correct. Of the papers, 14 were | 
entirely correct in their answers,—not 
quite one-half. The plan awakened a 
great deal of interest on every side. 

Following shortly after this was another 
plan, which aroused still more enthusi- 
asm. A dado, composed of all the W. A®| 


in order along one side of the Sunday- 
school room. Blank-books of forty 
pages, prepared for the day-schools, 
were obtained for two cents each, and 
copies of the Acts from the Bible Society 
at two cents apiece. To each scholar who 
would agree to purchase these, and 
paste into the book the pictures, together 
with a written or the printed Bible de- 
scription of the scenes they represent, a 
selection of twenty or more of the penny 
pictures was given. Nearly the whole 
of this department of the school, to- 
gether with an afternoon class, one hun- 
dred and thirteen in all, undertook the 
task. 

The pictures were distributed three or 
four a Sunday for several weeks, and 


| before the end of the quarter the whole 


school had made a picture review of the | 
story of the Acts of the Apostles. 
Either or both of these plans can be 


| used in connection with the Old Testa- 


ment lessons we are now studying, and | 


| especially in connection with the life of | 


Christ, on which we enter with the new | 
year, and a fresh interest and enthusiasm 

awakened in Bible study and in the Sun- | 
day-school. 


AUBURNDALE, Mass. 


a 
Convention Calendar, 1903 


International Conference, at 
Winona Lake 

Kentucky, at Lexington . 

South Carolina, at Greenville . 


August 6-10 
August 18-20 
. August 25-27 


| North Carolina (colored), 


at Raleigh 


pie Ms . August 28-30 | 
Michigan, at Hancock . 


. September 1-3 ' 
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So Wholesome! 
So Bright! 


whe! 


Pearline 








Stamp Collecting is most interesting, instruct 
For only 6e we will start you 
with an album & 6O diff. rare stamps from China, 
Old Mex.,P.Rico,etc. New Cat. and $1.00 worth 
of coupons free. Agents wtd. 


ive and profitable. 


We buy stamp 








50 to 75% com. | 








clear, and liver active. It 
the blood, relieves heat eruptions, 
aids digestion. 
agreeable, reliable. 


C taken out by the 
Corns roots, without pain 
or risk or trouble. 
| poison, Just ASCORN SALVE 
_ | ——I§c. at your dealer’s or by mail. 
Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia 


When answering advertisements, please 
s. Standard Stamp (o.,S8t.Louis,Mo,| mention The Sunday School Times. 





cools 


Effervescent, 


Used by American Physicians 
for nearly 60 years. 


50c. and $1.00. 


At Druggists or by mail from 


The Tarrant Co. 


Business established 1834. 


21 Jay Street, 
New York. 








No knife, no 
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Department. 


once a month. 


ment questions. 
this issue.” 


Fune 11, 1903. 
Py 
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“Your last Home Department page 
was one of the best I ever saw. 
gratulate you for your wisdom in selecting 
Mrs. Stebbins to answer Home Depart- 
She did it splendidly in 


I con- 


W. A. DUNCAN, 


Chairman International 
Home Department Committee, 


a 694 


The Sunday School Times is she paper for the Home 
And now that a special full page is devoted 
to Home Department matters once a month, this paper 
should be in the hands of every member and worker in 
this great field of Sunday-school activity. 
this issue is a specimen of what may be expected at least 
Please use these blanks. 
quaint your Home Department members and workers 
with just the needed help. 


Page 383 in 


They will ac- 


Haven’t you a Home Department? If 
not, let us tell you how to organize one 





When mailed to The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
with 25 cents for each subscription desired, this certificate is good for as many six 
months’ (26 weeks) trial subscriptions as may be ordered either on this blank or 
with it,—at one-half the regular six months’ rate. 





Name. 


Name. 


Name, 


Address . 





Enclosed you will find $ 


Address . 


Address . 


[o = 8 So's 


Name. 


Address . 


Name. 


Address . 


Sent by . 


Address . 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CoO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


. for which please send The Sunday School Times 
on trial for six months to the following addresses, and to any others that I enclose with 
this certificate, at the trial rate of 25 cents each. 
scribers within the last six months. 


None that I send have been sub- 


7 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


The amount may be sent in stamps, money order, or by check, 
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The Cook of Spotiess Town you see 
Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 
She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isn’t light—but anyhow 

"Twill lighten her domestic woe— 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO. 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will always be full of well kept 
tins andcooking utensils. Every thing 
from muffin rings to the heavy baking 
pans can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. 


B. & B. 


If good, new, and up-to-date goods, under- 
priced, interest you, here’s your opportunity. 

















D. & J. Anderson, of Glasgow, Scotland, 





THE, GENUINE, 


are the world’s best cotton goods manufac- ' 


turers—better goods and better effects—op- 
portunity to get their 40 to 6§c. Novelties 
for 15C.,; 25¢., and 35c. should not be 
missed, 

Superb Crinkled Silk Crepes, 23 inches 
wide—for stylish and dressy gowns— White, 
Cream, Black, Pink, Nile Green, 
Navy Blue, and Cardinal—$1.00 goods, 65c. 


Light and | 


Special. 
26 inch, tape-edged, piece dyed, black | 
Taffeta Umbrellas, with cases, $2.00. 


Absolutely worth, and always sell for, $3.50. | 


Sterling silver and ivory handles, and ster- 
ling silver and pearl handles, stylish and 
well-made umbrella throughout — steel fod 
and Paragon Frame. 


For prompt attention be sure to mark your 
letter S. 5. T. 29,—state colors, style, 
whether neat, medium, 
about price preferred. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Allegheny, Pa. 





IF A SHADE ROLLER HASN'T 
THES vip URE 


ve 





Ye hfe hom 
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Ar 
Locale 
To familiarize the 


public with the gran- 


Scenes Qf the puritan 
Rockies Rocky Mountains, the 


Colorado Midland Railway 


(Pike's Peak Route) will for- 

ward, postpaid, upon receipt of price, the following 
A magnificent steel engraving, 26X40 inches, of 
Hagerman Pass, Colorado (11,500 feet above sea 


level) 50c. 

views of Rocky Moun- 
each 9X7 inches, per set 1.00 
New Vork draft to 
C. H. SPEERS, Gen’! Pass. Agt,, Denver, Colo. 


I wenty-five photographic 


tain scenery, 
Send mt order, 


mey or Chicago 


When answering advertisements, 
mention The Sunday School Times. 


please 


or elaborate, and | 
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THE SUNDAY. SCHOOL TIMES 
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Ironing day has a different interest to the wo- 
man who has learned the good qualities of 


KINGSF ORD’S | 


OSWEGO 
Silver Gloss Starch 


It is no longer the dreaded task of old. 
satisfaction of seeing the 
white as driven snow, with that firm, satiny finish 
and rustle is gratifying to womanly pride. Then, 
mote economical because it goes further. 


it’s 


Sold at 
all grocers. 





a | THE OSWEGO STARCH FACTORY, 





Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
2,000 churches now using our cups. 


Sanitary Communion Outfit Co., Dept. 23 Rochester, N.Y. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Made of several materials. Write 
for particulars. Ask for catalogue 
No. 21. George H. Springer, 
Manager, 258 and 260 Washing: 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 


NLYMYER 
CHURCH 


WRITE TO CINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRY CO., CINCINNATI, 0 0. 


MENEELY BELLS 


The most perfect, highest class bells in the very 
Meneely & Co., Ww aterviiet, W est Troy 7. Gy 


CHURCH BELLS CHES 


and PEALS 
Jest Superior C opps rand Tin. 


Get our price. 
McSHAN BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 
by the Ridley - Park Presby- 


FOR SALE terian Church, a Mason & 


Hamlin ‘‘ Liszt’’ two-manual, pedal or 
class condition. Address George & Hetzel’ 
Ridley Park, Pa. 


YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK 


‘©The Vellowstone Park ts .some- 
thing absolutely unique in this 
world, as faras Tknow. Nowhere 
else in any ctuvtlized country ts 
there to be fouund such a tract of 
veritable wonderland, made ac- 
cestble to all visitors, where at the 
same time not only the scenery of 
the wilderness, but the wild crrea- 
“ures of the park, are S rupulously 
preserved. — President Roose velt. 








UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
SWEETER, MORE DUL- 
ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 


OUR FREE — | fi 
TELLS W 








Tres asurer, 


This delightful is more 
easily reached v/a the Union Pa- 
cific than by any other line. The 
stage ride from Monida, by the 
splendid Concord Coaches of 
the Monida & Yellowstone Stage 
Co., is through scenery hardly in- 
ferior to the park itself. 


spot 





The popular route to Yellow- 
stone Park is now vza the Union 
Pacific. Very low rates during 
June, July, and August. 

For further information call on 
or address 


J. T. Henpeicks, TeENBRORCK, 
Gen'l Agent, Gen'l Agent, 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
802 Chestnut St., 287 Broadway, 


Philadelphia, Pa. New York City. 
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an, in first- | 
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The 
laundry come out 





OSWEGO, N. Y. 








Pencil Story 


Once upon a time there wasa 
man who didn’t like 


DIXON’S 


aaa Pencils 
The exception 


Just one man. 
that proves the rule. Write 
for free booklet A © 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, 
N. J. 








(Lesson for August 16) AUGUST 1, 


1903 
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RANDOLPH-MAGON 


WOMAN'S COLLEGE. 


“ The curric mn ,i8 in no whit inferior to the best for 
women in the U. Dr. J. L. M. Curry. 
The U.8. a a of Education classes this 
college among the thirteen “A” colleges for women in 
the U. S. Modern buildings and equipment. Four 
laboratories, Ample grounds. Mild climate. Endow 
ment reduces expenses to §250. For catalogue address, 


WM. W. SMITH, A.M., LL.D., President, 
Lynchburg, Va. 











Teaching an? _,, 
Teachers tamil 


Trumbull 
More than thirty-four thousand copies 
of this book have been sold, and the 
demand is constant. Teaching and 
Teachers is a comprehensive, popular, 
and altogether practical treatise on the 
place and work of the teacher. It is 
written out of a wide experience, and 
with full knowledge of the essential 
principles of teaching. It is a book 
toown, Price, $1.25, postpaid. 


Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons 
New York City 


For sale by booksellers, or by The Sunday School Times Co. 


Peekskill Military Ac cademy 
PEEROKILL- ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 

70th Year. [Prepares for 
Colleges and Government 
Schools. Thorough business 
course. Regents’ grade vertif 








icate. U.S. Army Officer ce 
tailed by War De »partinent, 
New and fully equipped 
Gymnasium. or i/lustrated 

catalogue, apply to 
THE PRINCIPALS, 
by mail, Study at home. Distance no 
hindrance. This book, “ Home Bible 
Study,” free, if you enroll now. ‘Terms 
easy. Best toatlingalale. For free cata- 
logue, write C. URTON, Pres. 


lowa Christian Selina: Oskaloosa, 
lowa. 





The Temple College € 


Philadelphia, 





(University for the employed), 
Pa. Theology by correspondence or residence 
leading to degrees.. Thorough courses. Send 
for catalog. Russell H. Conwell, President, 


Mary Baldwin Seminary 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA, 

| Term begins Sept. 3rd, 1903. In Shenandoah Valley 

| of Virginia. 266 students from 27 States past session, 

rms moderate. Enter any time. Send for catalog. 
Miss E. C,. WEIMAR, Principal, 





For Young 
Ladies. 


New York Crry, 83 East ssth Street. 
Bible Teachers Training School 
Incorporated by Regents of University of New York 
Six departments. Two Year Graded Courses. Special 
one year course. Address, 
Dr. Wilbert W. White, President. 


, Mercersbur , Pa. 
ys 


Mercersburg Academy Mercersburs 
thorough habits of study, broad attainments, sound 
judgment, and Christian manliness. Terms moderate. 


ress William Mann Irvine, Ph. D., President. 











Total expense in 


Cedarville Ohio, CL DARVILLE COLLEGE 


for one year, $135. Catalogue, free. 
Send for catalog 


to nigemes Valley Institute, Mys- 
tic, Conn. 


37th year. C artered. Both sexes. Home. 








BE WISE Don't keep on experiment- 

ing with false claims of 
speculators. The cereal food question as per- 
fected by the originators is of interest both to 
yourself and friends. The information furnished, 
as the result of twenty-six years of successful 
scientific investigation, will be sent you for postal 
card request. 


THE FRANKLIN MILLS COMPANY 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 























Cool Off Butlinoton 

in Colorado [Rg 

If it's hot where you are and you want a 
change of air, if you are tired and overworked 
and need a little outing,—go to Colorado. It is 
the one perfect summer spot in America. The 
glory of the mountain scenery, the quiet rest- 
fulness of the place, the fine fishi ng , hunting, and 
golf links, the comfortable hotels and boarding- 
houses, all go to make Colorado the ideal coun- 
try for seekers after health and pleasure 


Send for our “ Handbook of Colorado” 


A trip to Colorado costs but little. Our hand- 
book tells all about the prices for board and 
the attractions at apt rent places. Send fora 
copy TO-DAY. charge. At the same time 
I will mail you a circular telling about the very 


cheap tickets we are selling to Col prado. Round 
trip from Chicago, $25 and $30: from St. Louis, 
Ser and S25, ace ording to the date. It takes but 
one night on the road from either Chicago or 
St. Louis to Denver. 

Address P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic 
Manager Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Ry. 


Co., 209 Adams" Street, Chicago. 
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‘The 20th 





Cen tury Limited 








 ‘Twenty- hour train to C hicago. 
New York Central and Lake 


Shore. 





